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INDIA. 


ORD NORTHBROOK has already commenced his 
L Indian career by making a speech on Indian affairs. 
What he had to say he said with much good sense and right feel- 
ing, but naturally he could do little more than engage to abide 
by the great principles of toleration and justice which were 

Jaimed when the Crown took upon itself the government 
of India. He paid a hearty tribute to the merits of Lord 
Mayo, and expressed a conviction that the late Viceroy would 
be lamented as much in India as in England. This antici- 
pation has been fully justified by the detailed accounts subse- 

ently received of what took place in India after Lord 
Mayo’s death became known. There appears to have been a 
genuine feeling of horror at the act, and of lamentation 
that so good a friend to the people of India had been cut 
of. This feeling showed itself far beyond official circles, 
and although no utterances that come before the English 
in India can be relied on as showing the real feelings of 
anything like the mass of natives, yet it is highly satisfactory 
to observe that the natives, so far as Englishmen could detect, 
displayed sincere grief and affection and gratitude. No fur- 
ther evidence has been forthcoming to show whether the assas- 


‘ sination of Lord Mayo was instigated by the action of a 


conspiracy, or whether it was due to the sudden and unpre- 
meditated impulse of a barbarian. In the absence, however, 
of any evidence either way, it is more reasonable to incline 
tothe latter hypothesis, not because a conspiracy to murder 
a Viceroy is in the least improbable, but because the 
chances of the conspiracy succeeding in the manner selected 
were so infinitesimally small that it is very improbable that 
any conspirators should have conceived it possible to murder 
a Viceroy as Lord Mayo was murdered. No one could have 
foreseen that Lord Mayo would go up a hill to see a view, 
stay till it was dark, and then walk on unprotected 
in front of his guards to a jetty. He had, indeed, been 
warned that he was not sufficiently protected, but he had 
as usual replied that he did not wish to show himself afraid 
or to feel afraid. On this occasion he happened to judge 
wrongly, but no conspirators could have guessed that he would 
doso. On the contrary, this was exactly an occasion when 
he would have been wise to take precautions to which ordi- 
narily he was averse. No precautions whatever can save 
any one from assassination if the assassin absolutely abandons 
all hope of his own life. A Viceroy, therefore, is very wise 
as a general rule to show himself perfectly unconcerned about 
the possibility of a fate overtaking him which he cannot 
avert. To be unconcerned is the only way to preserve peace 
of mind and to inspire respect; and the two things which, in 
the long run, are the most likely to keep from assassination 
the very few men in any community who are willing to ex- 
pose themselves to the certainty of death in order to commit 
4 murder, are the perception that those whom they 
meditate killing are beforehand impervious to fear, so 
that the murder of one man does not alter the be- 
haviour of others, and the conviction that there will always 
be a new official to replace the one that is murdered. Assas- 
sination is not always useless for its own miserable ends. It 

no good in the long run, even according to the standard 
of good which the assassins accept. But it does sometimes 
produce an effect which the assassins may like to contemplate. 
If any of the attempts to assassinate the Emperor of the 
Frencu had succeeded, there would probably have been a 
sudden panic and a relaxation of the reins of government in 
France which might have offered desperate men a chance. 
But in India the assassination of one Viceroy only leads to 
another Viceroy coming out prepared to tread almost exactly 
4a the paths of his predecessor. And what may be said of a 


Viceroy may be said of course of judges and minor officials. 
It may be hoped that assassination will cease in India so soon 
as it is seen that it is of no use whatever to kill men who are 
only parts of a great machinery of government, and whose 
destruction leaves the machinery working on exactly as it 
worked before. 

It is desirable to discuss the questions suggested by. Lord 
Mayo’s assassination out to the end, without any shrinking 
from the truth or any anxiety to make too much or too little 
of the event. The conclusion, we think, to which a full dis- 
cussion of the subject leads is that our Indian officials do run 
a risk, and for the time possibly an increasing risk, of being 
assassinated. Crimes have a fashion like everything else, and,. 
as Captain Burton has pointed out in a letter. to the Pall 
Mall Gazette, the catastrophe of Lord Mayo’s murder had been: 
preceded by four other assassinations in a twelvemonth, three 
judicial officers having been murdered “ up country,” besides 
Mr. Norman at Calcutta. But what is the mode of meeting 
this fashion of assassination? Captain Burton answers that 
the proper mode of meeting it would be to make certain reforms 
which he recommends in our way of treating Mahomedans. 
This seems to us an extremely wrong policy. The very first and 
the indispensable condition of stopping assassination is to bring 
home to persons meditating assassination that if they commit the 
crime they intend they will not only be certainly executed, but 
that they will commit this crime absolutely for nothing. That 
they should die, but that their cause should triumph, is 
exactly what they want to be the result of their act. A fanatic 
may possibly doubt whether he would be very highly re- 
warded if he killed an infidel without producing any benefits 
to the faithful ; but if he gets concessions made to the faithful, 
he will be sure that his merits in killing an infidel will be 
adequately appreciated in a better world. If there were any 
monstrous injustice which we were committing against Indian 
Mahomedans, if we tortured them, or defiled their holy places, 
or forbade them to study the Koran, we should have, of course, 
to abandon our evil ways, even though assassination had been 
used to open our eyes to them. But on all doubtful points of 
ordinary policy, as to which our injustice is very doubtful or 
very slight, we ought to be absolutely firm in the face of 
assassination. A Mahomedan has been lecturing in England 
on the wrongs of his fellow-Mahomedans in India, and his 
great grievance is one that no doubt is practically felt by 
educated Mahomedans, but it is one which it is very diflicult 
to remedy, and as to which it is very doubtful whether any 
attempt to remedy it ought to be made. It is that Hindoos 
get employment under the English Government more easily 
than Mahomedans do, because they can afford to give all their 
time when young to learning English, while Mahomedans are 
in conscience bound to learn Arabic and Persian. Captain 
Burton’s complaints of injustice are somewhat more serious, 
although we are startled to find that he opens his letter by 
denying altogether that revival of the Puritanism of Istau 
which Mr. GirrarD PaLGrave, at least an equal authority, 
has not only asserted to exist, but has described minutely. 
If two such authorities differ absolutely as to such a 
very prominent and startling incident in current Mahomedan 
history, it is hard to be sure whether Captain Burton is right 
in describing the hostile feelings of Mahomedans towards our 
rule in India in the strong language he uses. The Mahome- 
dans groan under our injustice, he says, on three heads. In 
the first place, we will not go on trying cases forever, as was 
lately shown in the case of the Nawab of Tonk. This, says 
Captain Burton, is quite opposed to Mahomedan feeling, for 
they hold that it is never too late to do justice. In the next 
place, we are sometimes in conducting trials contented with 
less than the minimum prescribed by the Koran and the Old 
Testament of the oaths of two competent respectable witnesses 
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swearing directly to the fact. Lastly, we do not recognize the 
right conceded by the Koran and the Old Testament to 
the Avenger of Blood to kill the shedder of blood. 
It is useless to discuss these points in detail, but it 
is the adherence of the English Government to these 
forms of injustice which Captain Burton calls a vicious 
system of which Lord Mayo was the victim, and he distinctly 
states that, if this system is adhered to, similar causes will 
produce similar effects. The mode of averting future assas- 
sinations would be, according to Captain Burton, to let the 
Mahomedans of India see that, in consequence of five of our 
officials having been assassinated by Mahomedans, we were 
now prepared to go on. trying disputed cases for ever, to alter 
our rules of evidence, and to let the avengers of blood have 
their fling. There could not, we venture to think, be any 
policy more foolish, more fatal, and more provocative of 
assassination. 

To keep to the great unalterable principles of our Indian 
Government as Lord Norrusroox insists, to determine that 
assassination shall never succeed, and to imitate the example 
of Lord Maro, and to be always seeking for information and 
inspiring personal confidence, are the first duties of a Viceroy. 
Mr. Firzsames Srepuen has written from Calcutta to say 
that, in deference to the opinion of friends whose judgment 
he somewhat distrusts, he thinks it right to assure the English 
public that Lord Mayo’s last journey was not undertaken for 
mere amusement. Mr. Srepsen knows the English public far 
too well not to have seen that those who could believe that 
the English public would need any such assurance were 
entirely mistaken. The very last thing that would have 
occurred to any one here wasto imagine that a Viceroy would 
go to the Andaman Islands for amusement. Lord Mayo went 
because he thought ita duty to go. That a Viceroy should 
not go too far into details is obvious; that he should not 
cease to learn from personal experience is also obvious; and 
how to sail between the two extremes is a question of tact 
and judgment. If Mr. Srepuen’s friends had urged that the 
public in England might have thought that a visit to the 
Andaman Islands was a work of detail rather out of the 
sphere of a Viceroy, there would have been some sense 
in combating the objection. Prima facie it does not 
seem the business of a Viceroy to visit a penal settle- 
ment. It was, therefore, very desirable that some one 
as competent as Mr. Srepuen should explain why in this 
instance Lord Mayo very properly thought such a visit within 
his sphere. The duties of General Stewart, as superinten- 
dent of this settlement, are exceedingly arduous. He came 
after a period of utter anarchy, and he has striven under 
enormous difficulties to introduce something like order there. 
He has unlimited forests and fisheries at his disposal, and he 
might therefore hope to make the settlement in time not only 
orderly, but productive. Lord Mayo paid his visit in recog- 
nition of the magnitude of the task which General Srewart 
had undertaken, and of the spirit and zeal with which he had 
set to work. Lord Mayo’s great knowledge of public works was 
also likely to be very serviceable to an official who can have 
few opportunities of receiving advice or assistance from his 
superiors on such points. There were, in short, very excel- 
lent and exceptional reasons why in this instance the Vicrroy 
should visit a penal settlement; and it is very desirable that 
they should be explained, or otherwise Lord Nortusroox 
might hereafter be judged by an erroneous standard, and be 
condemned because he fell short of the zeal for entering into 
details displayed by Lord Mayo. If itis once known that Lord 
Mayo was quite aware that it is not the part of a Viceroy to 
be fussy and meddling, and that he only entered into details 
for exceptional and assignable reasons, none but fair criticism 
on this head will, it may be hoped, be bestowed on his suc- 
cessor. 


MAZZINI. 
oo vote by wich the Italian Parliament has express 


regret for the death of Mazzin1 is an authoritative con- | 
donation of the errors of his career. Down to the moment of | 
his death he was conspiring or agitating against the Gonstitu- | 


tion by which the Parliament exists; nor would he, if his 


and controlled by an alien protectorate; but without 
enthusiasm and impulse there might have been no aspiratj 
for unity to be realized by more practical statesmen, To his 
eager but vague imagination the dream of a democratic Ita}; 
Republic presented itself as a single and indivisible object: 
and the revolution which converted a cluster of Provinesy 
into a great kingdom was to him an almost unqualj 
disappointment. With a more vivid perception of reality he 
would have understood that the largest part of his task has bey 
already accomplished by himself and by others. To a reason. 
able Italian Republican the consolidation of the whole Peninsylg 
under a national Government must seem a more indispensable 
achievement than any change in the existing Constitution, 
The Parliament assembled at Rome was right in remember; 
that Mazzin1 had anticipated the establishment of an Italian 
Government in the ancient capital at a time when the Papal 
dominion seemed to the world to enjoy almost absolute security, 
Of the moral and political system of the great agitator it wag 
unnecessary to take notice, except in the recognition of his 
undoubted honesty and earnestness. Although men are me 
sponsible for the soundness as well as for the sincerity of 
their opinions, a legitimate distinction may be drawn betwee, 
unconscious error and deliberate violation of conscience, 
Mazzini was so far a false prophet that he often mistook the 
character of his inspirations, but he never wilfully falsified 
the message which he thought himself bound to communicate, 
Mazzini’s memory will be tenderly regarded by his country. 
men, if only because he habitually claimed for them equalj 
or more than equality, with the nation which they have 
regarded with deferential admiration. It was one of his 
favourite assertions in his later years that France was ex. 
hausted, and that Italy must henceforth become the leader of 
social and political improvement. 


In the early part of the century a feeling of general patriotism 
must have been unintelligible to the great majority of Italiang 
The insolence of French officials, civil and military, during 
the Empire, was in Italy, as in Germany, the first impulse to 
the sense of national existence ; but on the fall of Napozgoy, 
the popular wish in Lombardy, and in some other parts of 
Northern Italy, was directed to the restoration of Austrian 
rule. The separation of the Emilian provinces from the 
dominion of the Pore would have becn anticipated by forty 
years ifthe exaggerated scruples of England and the jealousy 
of other Powers had not defeated the projects of Merrerwica 
for the spoliation of the Holy See. A few years of the reston- 
tion effectually dispelled the illusions of the Italian adherents 
of Austria. In Mazzini’s early manhood the actual con- 
dition of the Peninsula may have suggested the expediency of 
a national effort for deliverance. Lcyond the limits of the 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom the power of Austria covered 
and secured the misgovernment of the Austrian Duchies, of 
Naples, and of the Papal territory. At that time, or some- 
what later, devotion to the Emperor of Austria was inculcated 
as a religious duty in the Neapolitan catechism; and in the 
patrimony of St. Peter and the Legations it was well known 
that ecclesiastical tyranny would be supported in case 
of need by Austrian force. The scattered insurrections of 
1821 were crushed by the arms of Austria, and a common 
oppression indicated to its victims the necessity of union 
At an early period in his career Mazzini, with a transient per- 
ception of the true method of liberating Italy, sought the 
alliance of CuarLes Aubert, then Prince of Carignang, and 
heir-presumptive of the Crown of Sardinia; but he never for 
gave CHARLES ALBERT’s desertion of the Liberal cause at the 
summons of Austria in 1821. The Prince, like Mazam 
himself, was an enthusiast, but the vehement orator failed to 
appreciate the silent resolution which finally concentrated it 
self in the enterprise of 1848. The darkest blot in the cha- 
racter of MazzinI is his complicity in a plot for the assassination 
of CuarLEs ALBERT shortly after his accession to the throne. 
Only a few years ago Mazzini, in the course of a personal con- 
troversy, stated without any expression of regret that he had 


eq lent a dagger to a professed follower who promised to use it 


for the murder of the Kine. It is not surprising that he 
should afterwards have been thought capable of sharing in the 
plot of Orsim1, with which he was probably unconnected. 


By his brilliant writings and by his personal influence 


life had been prolonged, ever have willingly consented that Mazzini inspired his own zeal for the Italian Republic intothe 


the country which he passionately loved should be free and in- 
dependent except in accordance with his own ideal theory ; 
yet his death, while it prevents the dangers which might have 
resulted from his misdirected activity, naturally recalls the 
memory of his early struggles with the domestic and foreign 
enemies of Italy. If Mazzin’s counsels had been followed, 


minds of a large portion of the educated youth of Italy; 

many of his disciples have since distinguished more clearly 
than their master between the two objects which in his ow 
mind were inseparably united. 'The Republic wasan accident, 
or a fancy, if it was not a delusion; but the unity and indepel- 
dence of Italy were ohjects worthy of any exertion and any 


Italy would perhaps still have been spht up into petty States | sucrifice. Mazzixit was never able fully to understaud that 


sea 
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the supremacy of a great military Power could never be dis- 
tarbed without the agency of a regular army. He probably 
telieved in the fabulous legends of the French national 
rising in 1792, and he resolutely refused to see that the Pied- 
montese troops were at the time the only genuine Italian 
gldiers. His addresses to the pespie of Italy are full of 
e declamation about the might of the people to be ex- 
pibited in a general rising from the Alps to the sea; and 
Mazzint himself apparently thought that clubs and daggers 
and pistols would prove a match for muskets and cannon, 
There was an opportunity of trying the experiment in favour- 
able circumstances when Cuartes suddenly burst 
into Lombardy in 1848, and threatened the fortresses of 
the Quadrilateral. Mazzin1 could have done more than any 
other man to cause a popular rising in aid of the Pied- 
montese army; but he imposed as a condition of the exercise 
of his influence that the Kine should undertake at the close of 
the war to allow the choice between a Monarchy and a Re- 
blic in the liberated territory to be determined by a popular 
yote. CHARLES ALBERT rightly regarded the augmentation of 
the power of Piedmont both as the best security against 
Austria and as the just reward of the valour of the Pied- 
montese army. On his refusal to accept the offered terms, 
Mazzixt withheld his aid from the national cause; and when 
Rapetzky made his victorious advance, the partisans of 
Mazzini instigated the Milanese rabble to rise against the 
unfortunate and heroic Kine. A few months afterwards 
Mazzin1 proved that his perversity had no admixture of 
treason or cowardice by his gallant resistance, as one of the 
Triumvirate which governed Rome, to the profligate attack of 
the French Republicans under the orders of Cavargnac and the 
National Assembly. After the inevitable fall of the city, the 
French officers had the decency to connive at the escape of 
the patriot leaders, who might otherwise have been exposed to 
the relentless vengeance of the Pore. Soon afterwards 
Mazzint took advantage of the defeat of the Piedmontese 
army at Novara to instigate a rebellion, not against the Pore 
or the King of Napies or the Emperor of Avsrria, but 
against Victor EmmaNnvet, to whom Cuartes Aubert had, in 
his despair, bequeathed the duty of retrieving the fortunes of 
Italy. The remnant of the army which had fought un- 
successfully at Novara was compelled to undertuke the 
unwelcome task of suppressing the Mazzinian rebellion at 
Genoa. 


After the establishment by French and Piedmontese arms 
of the Italian Kingdom, Mazzint continued to preach dis- 
content, and ‘to organize conspiracies against the new 
Monarchy. On the other hand, he is said to have had a 
share in GarrBaLpt’s successful adventure in Sicily and Naples, 
and in the rash campaign which ended at Mentana. It 
would be unjust to deny to Mazzixt and to GanriBaLpI a 
share in the acquisition of Rome as the national capital. The 
Kixe was notoriously unwilling to inflict further injury 
on the Pore; but it was necessary either to suppress a 
Republican rebellion or to secure the capital for the 
kingdom by the exercise of force. ‘The unity of Italy was 
now accomplished, and Mazzix1 resolved to devote the 
remainder of his life to his scheme for converting the 
Monarchy into a Republic. If his course has been often 
mistaken, it has never been mean. Although the practical 
result of the success of his schemes might probably have been 
confusion and anarchy, his own designs were always construc- 
tive; and he was never tired of dwelling on the duties, as con- 
trasted with that which he held to be the immoral doctrine of 
the rights, of man. One of his latest writings was directed 
against the Paris Commune, and against the extreme demo- 
cratic party in France. He was entirely opposed to the 
atheistic doctrines of modern revolutionists, and to the 
elaborate system of Comte; and he was a firm and earnest 
believer in the theism which had always formed his creed. 
Though his intellect was noteof the highest order, he may 
be considered a man of genius. His eloquence, even when 
he wrote English, was remarkable, and in his own language it 
gave him a powerful influence over his own countrymen. Even 
his sanguine disposition may perhaps have been chilled by the 
Tecent prospects of his cause. No considerable section of the 
Italian people seems to wish for a change which would abolish 
the present securities for order and prosperity without provid- 
ing ‘any practical alternative. A breach took place after the 

h war between Mazzixt and Gartaupr, who is, as it 
Were, @ Mazzint without an intellect. The merits of the 
quatrel:matter less than the fact that the two chief members 
of the revolutionary party were unable to agree on their objects, 
 on'the-means‘by which they were to be effected. There 
are'souuder politicians than Mazzixt, and there are many men 


wiser than GaraLp1; but it isto the honour of Italy that the 
popular prophet and the popular champion have been always 
exempt from suspicion of selfishness or dishonesty. 


PRINCE BISMARCK’S VICTORY. 


INCE BISMARCK has won a great victory. He has 

carried his Bill for the Inspection of Schools inthe Upper 
House by a majority of fifty. He induced no less than one 
hundred and twenty-five members of the House to vote with 
him. There were a short time ago about twenty Liberals in 
the House, and the Ministry recently used a power it possessed 
of calling a limited number, of burgomasters to take their seats. 
These burgomasters were warmly in favour of the Bill, as are 
all the middle classes of the great towns. Twelve members. 
thus added gave the Prince thirty-two only on whom he 
could absolutely rely on aecount of their opinions, and it 
appears now that he has managed to add ninety-three to his 
list of supporters. This result, which was entirely unexpected, 
and took Berlin completely by surprise, was produced by a com- 
bination of various influences. In thefirst place, Prince Bismarck 
was permitted to announce that the measure had the entire 
approval of the Kine, although that no great Court pressure 
was exercised may be inferred from the fact that Prince 
RapziviL, one of the Kine’s aides-de-camp, voted against the 
Bill. Still the Upper House prides itself on being eminently 
loyal, and many members who might have wavered if the 
sentiments of the Kine had been supposed to be doubtful 
were probably determined by knowing that their Royal 
master wished his great Minister to be successful. Then 
again Prince Bismarck disarmed much opposition by calling 
attention to the modesty of the sum which he proposed to. 
expend on new school inspectors; 3,000/. a year is all he 
purposes to devote at present to carrying. out the provisions 
of his Bill, which showed clearly enough that he did not. wish 
to take the conduct of education out of the hands of the 
clergy generally, but merely to use the Bill where 
political danger was to be apprehended from clerical teach- 
ing. That at present political danger is threatened from 
Ultramontane quarters he-proved beyond dispute, He showed 
that such a person as the Bishop of Mayencs could be shown 
by documentary evidence to be in league with factions openly 
bent on breaking up the unity of Germany, and on favourin 
the future triumph of France, on the ground that France was 
the chief protector of Rome. But the most telling of his 
arguments was probably the personal one, that the Upper 
House must choose between letting him meet ashe wished 
what he believed to be a great national risk and doing with- 
out him. Either they must believe him when he said that 
matters were much more serious than persons who only read 
newspapers would imagine, and must give him the new powers 
he asked for, or they ought to be prepared to govern the country 
on different principles, and to aceept the responsibility of allow- 
ing German unity to be undermined as, if he were right, it. 
would be sure to be. This wasn argument that was really un- 
answerable. That, after all that German unity has cost Prussia 
to win, and amid all the dangers that still surround ‘it, Prince 
Bismarck, although supported ‘by the‘Kine, should be turned 
out of office because he tried to guard it, and that the 
favourites of the Upper House should:rule because they were 
prepared to risk it, was simply impossible. And it was much 
the best thing for the country that.its impossibility should be 
once for all recorded by the adhesion of an overwhelming 
majority to Prince Bismarcx’s proposals. 


‘The seizure of the papers of Canon Kosmian, the conductor 
of a Polish seminary, had furnished Prince -Bismarck with 
materials of which he made liberal and effective use. Two 
letters were discovered from Herr Wuinpruorsr and the 
Bishop of Mayence ‘o the Canon, in which the writers urged 
that no more addresses on behalf of Catholics should be sent 
to the German Parliament, but ‘that addresses in a similar 
sense should be sent direct to the Courts of the German sove- 
reigns, where they would be sure to produce an impression if 
they were continued systematically, and came in at regular 
intervals. ‘“ Even if,” as Herr WixprHorst wrote, “ we may 
“ have little to hope for at the hands of German potentates, 
“yet, if these petitions show théir Catholic subjects to 
“be stirring, they will not dare to interfere with the 
‘move which the Catholic Powers, sooner or later, are 
“sure to make on behalf of his Holiness the Porz.” This, 
Prince Bismarck said, looked very much like an attempt on 
the part of the writer to bettiend. foreign. Powers, although 
their political and military interests might in a future war .be 
different from those of Germany. France is longing for her 
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revenge, and her evil counsellors are whispering to her that | 


the surest road to revenge is to sow the seeds of religious 
discord in Germany, so that in the hour of need the forces of 
Germany may be paralysed, and then to strike a heavy blow 
at Italy. If Italy succumbed, the reactionary party in Austria 
would be sure to lift up its head, and so Germany might be 
surrounded by a league of Catholic Powers, and torn asunder 
by domestic dissensions before the great effort to win back 
Alsace and Lorraine was made. To this may be added, that 
ifthe schemes of Canon Kosmran and his friends were realized, 
Prussian Poland would have been brought to an extreme 
pitch of disaffection before a war with France broke out. 
Among the papers of the Canon was found a missive from 
the Pore, appointing the Archbishop of Posen to be Primate 
of All Poland, including the portions of Poland belong- 
ing to Russia and Austria, so that a Prussian Arch- 
bishop had been secretly nominated to an office to which 
historical traditions of political power were attached, in 
order that the force of Poland generally might be used against 
Germany when necessary. The campaign has also been 
carried on vigorously in the West as well as in the East of 
Prussia, and special services have been recently held in Alsace 
to bewail the present afflicted state of the Church, so that the 
Alsatians might be taught that their restoration to France 
and the restoration of his temporal power to the Pore were 
inseparably mixed up, and that to achieve the former they 
must labour for the latter. The eyes of the whole Catholic 
world are, in short, to be directed to France as its champion in a 
crusade for the Pore; and in order that the holy object of 
placing the States of the Church once more under the govern- 
ment of priests may be obtained, Germany is to be first broken 
up by religious differences, then environed by a fanatical league, 
and then crushed on the field of battle. Prince Bismarck 
accepted openly and resolutely the challenge thus given him, 
and his first pitched battle with his ghostly enemy has been 
fought and won. 

To have got a majority of fifty in the Prussian Upper 
House, and to have obtained leave to spend a small sum on 
inspecting such schools as he may think fit through State agents, 
is a great deal to have done; for the opposition which Prince 
Bismarck had to encounter was one very difficult to overcome. 
But the consequences of his victory go far beyond the sphere 
of Prussian schools. They must inevitably extend to France 
and Italy. The aims of the clerical party have been un- 
masked, and many Frenchmen will ask themselves whether 
they are prepared to support these aims. France is offered 
her revenge and the renewal of her political supremacy in 
Europe, and these are tempting offers to every Frenchman. 
But in return France is to be the abject tool and slave of the 
Jesuits. What Prince Bismarck has done is to force this upon 
the minds of intelligent and patriotic Frenchmen. So long as 
the clerical party could work in the dark, and seem devoted 
to nothing but the good of France, men of sense and honour 
might overlook the real nature of the bargain that was proposed 
to them. The Education Bill of M. JuLes Simon, which has been 
framed on principles diametrically opposite to those of the 
clerical party, has no chance of being accepted by the 
Assembly ; but its discussion will afford matter for serious 
reflection to those who see that there are two courses open to 
France in order to recover its greatness—that of being the 
champion of Ultramontanism, and that of reorganizing itself 
on new principles with compulsory military service and sound 
elementary education under the adequate, although not the 
exclusive, control of laymen. The former course is tempting, 
because it promises much earlier advantages, and makes it 
appear ible that revenge may begin almost as soon as the 
indemnity has been paid. Many years must pass away before 
the fruits of pursuing the other course would show themselves. 
But then, to say nothing of the superior character of these 
fruits to that of any which the adoption of the other 
course would bring with it, Prince Bismarck has already 
done much to take away from the championship of Ultra- 
montanism the probability of success. He has appealed to 
Italy as well as to Germany, and has shown that both are ex- 
posed to the same dangers. Victor EMMANUEL was almost as 
much interested in this seemingly petty question of the inspec- 
tion of Prussian schools ag the King of Prussia was; and it 
may be useful to the King of Iraty to know that this was so. 
M. Tuiers has stated in his evidence before the French Par- 
liamentary Committee of Inquiry that when he got to Florence 
in 1870 he found the Kine willing to send 100,000 men to 
the aid of France, but that the Italian Ministry would not hear 
of it. Even the Kine must be glad now that his troops were 
kept at home, and must see that to go to Rome and to fight for 
France were strokes of policy absolutely incongruous with each 


other. In face of the machinations of the party which jy 
endeavouring, not without many appearances of suce 
get the control of French policy, Germany and Italy mug 
stand fast by each other. Prince Bismarck by the course he 
has taken and the success he has achieved has done much tg 
brighten the prospects of this alliance, He has consolj 
the unity, and therefore the strength, of Germany; he hag 
given Italy at once warning and encouragement; and he hag 
offered France an opportunity of considering in time whether 
it will accept the assistance of clerical intriguers, and whether 
if it does so, there is any reasonable prospect of this assistance 
being worth having. 


THE EWELME DEBATE. 


ie House of Commons has on two recent occasions ip. 
dicated with significant tact itsopinion of Mr. Guapstoxp’s 
peculiar mode of interpreting Acts of Parliament. When the 
CoLLIER promotion was discussed, an official majority was 
allowed to protect the Minister from a formal Parliamen’ 
censure, and during the discussion of the Ewelme scandal the 
House was nearly counted out. If the proceedings on both 
occasions had been translated into words, the House of Com. 
mons would have declared that successive evasions of statutes 
were both wrong in themselves, and especially irritating to 
those who wish to place confidence in the leader of their 
party ; but that while neither case was grave enough to justi 
a vote which might have produced a Ministerial crisis, Mr, 
GiapstonE had in both instances succeeded in convincing 
himself that he would be right in doing what to the rest of 
the world appears to be obviously wrong. The speakers in 
the Ewelme debate who repudiated any intention of throwi 
aslur on Mr. Giapstone’s character were perfectly sincere, 
A tendency to intellectual tricks of sophistical ingenuity has 
no similarity to corruption. If the appointment of Mr, 
Harvey had involved any personal or political advantage 
to the dispenser of the Crown patronage, Mr. Gtapsrone 
would probably have been deterred by conscientious scruples 
from serving himself even by the promotion of a deserving 
clergyman. On the other hand, it may be conjectured that 
Ewelme wouid have been given to an Oxford graduate if the 
Chancellor of the University hd not unluckily attempted to 
prevent the selection of an alien. Most persons have in the 
course of their lives been tempted to commit a trespass by a 
notice that there is “no right of road this way.” ‘The wam- 
ing suggests the probability that there is a pleasant path ora 
convenient short cut; and if Mr. GLapsTone ever in his youth 
committed such an irregularity, he perhaps held that the fence 
might be lawfully climbed to the right or to the left of the 
notice board; or he may have construed a notice that there 
was no footpath into an admission of his right to pass on 
horseback. Lord Satissury, or the Lorp CHance tor at his 
instance, stopped up one gap, in the belief that the Govern- 
ment would be induced to keep in the high road. He now 
knows that he ought to have provided at all points for the 
immunity of the Oxford pastures. The representative 
of the Government and of Mr. GiapsTone in the House of 
Lords must have known that Lord Satissury would not 
have been contented with a restriction which only enforced 
on an alien candidate for the living the observance of 
certain forms. Mr. Giapstone asks why the House of Lords, 
if it meant to protect Oxford graduates, did not say so? and 
the answer is sufficiently obvious. The House of Lords, or 
rather Lord Satisbury, thought that a concession must involve 
something conceded; and that the Government would inter- 
pret the condition in the sense in which he had himself sug- 
gested it. The animus imponentis has generally been regarded 
as the guide to the meaning of a contract. Mr. GapsToxe 
not unnaturally objected to the power of imposing conditions 
which Lord Sauispury derived from his position as a leading 
member of the majority in the House of Lords, and Mr. 
Hen.ey judiciously observed that it would have been much 
better that the disposal of ecclesiastical patronage should be 
unrestricted. Mr. GLADSTONE was misunderstood as having 
hypothetically threatened an exercise of the Royal veto, 
when he merely announced that he would rather have dropped 
the Bill than have accepted a limitation to bond fide Oxtord 
graduates. Even in its milder form his declaration was pr0- 
bably an unconscious afterthought. When he consented 0 
the proviso that the Rector of Ewelme should be a member 
the Convocation of Oxford, he excluded from the future en- 
joyment of the benefice all the non-graduates who might 
without a violation of law, have been appointed to the Regis 
Protessorship of Divinity. The prerogative would not have 
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much more profoundly compromised if Lord Sauis- 
gory had succeeded in his attempt to exclude Cambridge 
isqualifying ut -hai clergymen for the 
oto it would not have been worth while to object to 
the further stipulation that no man should evade the stipula- 
tion by dyeing his hair red for the occasion. Mr. GLADsTONE 
drew a characteristic distinction between the two cases in 
which he has lately evaded the intentions of Parliament. 
The Government had, as he admitted, bestowed the colourable 
qualification of a seat on the Common Law Bench, while the 
University of Oxford was responsible for making Mr. Harvey 
a member of Convocation. In both instances Parliament had 
intended to limit the disposal of Crown patronage, and in both 
instances it was defeated by the exercise of the same subtle 
faculty of reasoning. The impression which such conduct 
uces on simple minds is apparently unintelligible to Mr. 
GLADSTONE. 

The effect of giving a far-fetched construction to a statute 
bears an external resemblance to processes which pervade the 
whole system of English law and administration. Legal 
fictions are fossil records of obsolete institutions which retain 
their ancient form while their substance has gradually dis- 
appeared or undergone an organic change. ‘There is no 
practical reason why Common Law Judges should be ser- 
jeants; but as the only harm of tke custom is that it imposes 
upon them a certain expense, they still distribute rings with 
latin mottoes which are gravely published in the Law 
Reports. Ifthe popular legend that bishops were compelled 
to profess their repugnance to promotion had been true, the 
conventional falsehood would have probably pointed to some 
former time in which ambition found no place in clerical 
minds. It is not the duty of a statesman to anticipate the 
work of time by emptying recent legislation of its meaning 
and purpose. There is a wide difference between wil- 
ful mutilation of a tree and the natural operation by 
which its superfluous branches die out and ultimately 
fall off. It sometimes happens that unwise legislation, like 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill and the cab regulations of two 
years ago, proves to be stillborn; but Prime Ministers owe a 
deference to the law which may be less inexcusably with- 
held by cabmen and Irish Roman Catholic bishops. Not- 
withstanding the ArtTorney-GENERAL’s plausible argument, 
there is something in “ what honourable members are pleased 
“to call the spirit of an Act of Parliament.” Even Judges 
interpret ambiguous enactments by the aid of the supposed 
intention of the Legislature, and laymen may be excused for 
thinking that a clause which could have only one object 
must be supposed to have attained the end for which it was 
framed. The Lorp CHANCELLOR could not have supposed 
that Lord SaLisBurY was anxious to facilitate the transaction 
which furnishes the latest gloss on the disputed clause. 
Similar apologies were made last year when it was urged that 
the Royal Warrant strained the Constitution, although by 
universal acknowledgment it was conformable to law. The 
Constitution is the interpretation, and in some respects the 
supplement, of the law, existing only in the traditions and 
tacit understandings of those who share in the government of 
the country. It is because statesmen are supposed to re- 
spect the spirit as well as the letter of the law that the 
prerogative has scarcely undergone the smallest diminution, 
while the actual power of the Crown has been imperceptibly 
transferred to a Committee of Parliament. It is evident 
that Mr. Giapstone had no intention of claiming the per- 
fectly legal power of advising the Crown to exercise its 
veto; but Mr. Bouverie might be pardoned for thinking 
that the author of the Royal Warrant was capable of once more 
resorting to the worm-eaten treasure-house of the medieval pre- 
Togative. Mr. GLaDsTONE justly cens “one of those pro- 
“ ductions which possess all knowledge by intuition, and with 
“the superfluity of which the nineteenth century is either 
“ blessed or cursed,” for the grave blunder, immediately after- 
wards repeated by Mr. Harpy, of confounding incorporation 
in the University with the less solemn form of admission 
eundem. It is to be feared that Mr. GapsTonE is not one of 
those who consider criticism a blessing. He perhaps mistakes 
for hostility the expression of impatience at the occasional 
display of peculiarities which tend to diminish the public con- 

dence in his judgment. There is perhaps but little use in 
tegen out defects which may be inseparable from a character, 

t political commentators are bound, not only to give advice 
Which may probably be disregarded, but to counteract as far 


as their influence may extend the practical effect of erroneous 


tendencies. If any of them fancy that they possess by in- 
tuition perfect knowledge of ad eundem degrees and of all 


other human and divine subjects, they ought to be grateful 
to Mr. Guapstone for reproving their vanity. Nothing can 
be fairer than retaliation, if it is thought to be worth while ; 
but Prime Ministers, if the task were not too disagreeable, 
would often profit by the impartial or even unfriendly discus- 
sion of their acts and motives. Even hostile partisans select 
for attack the weak places of an adversary, and some of the 
sharpest criticisms on Mr. GLapstone’s policy are not dictated 
by any party feeling. Those whose object is to overthrow his 
Government and to bring his rivals into office ought to wel- 
come his crotchets, his sophisms, his vehement outbursts, his 
Privy Council appointments, and his Ewelme nominations. 
These things do the Opposition no harm, and they tend to 
weaken the Liberal party. The habitual application to Acts 
of Parliament of the canons of interpretation by which Lord 
Peter explained away his father’s will is a damaging and un- 


popular propensity. 


FRANCE AND THE ASSEMBLY, 


bhp French Assembly shows increasing signs of a dispo- 
sition to break away from the restraints which prudence 
and patriotism have hitherto imposed upon it. The sitting of 
Monday is described as more stormy than any that have yet 
been witnessed, and, according to the Times Correspondent, 
the order which was at last restored was due rather to the 
curiosity of the Deputies than to any returning sense of decorum. 
The principal cause of this confusion was a telling phrase of 
General CHaNGaARNIER’s. Two of the Deputies have had the 
bad taste to write violent articles against the Assembly, and 
General Ducrot proposed that one of them should be prosecuted 
in a court of law, and that the other should be visited with 
the censure of the House. The objections to the assumption 
by the Assembly of the post of public prosecutor are obvious, 
and General CHANGARNIER probably expressed the views of 
the more reasonable members of the Right when he recom- 
mended the Assembly to take no further notice of the offence. 
Unfortunately, however, in giving this prudent counsel he 
described the erring Deputies as ignorant of the usages of 
decent society, and proposed to extend to them an “amnesty of 
“disdain.” The confusion, which had been great before, 
became greater now. M. pe Fourrtouv, the Chairman of the 
Committee which had reported in favour of a prose- 
cution, was so charmed with the epigrammatic turn of 
the sentence, that he at once presented an order of the day in 
which the Assembly was made to “ associate itself to the words 
“ of General CHANGARNIER,” and in spite of frantic protesta- 
tions from the accused Deputies and from the whole Left, the 
motion was carried by an immense majority. The insincerity 
of the original proposal could not have been more clearly 
shown. It was not to vindicate the honour of the Assembly 
that a prosecution had been demanded, it was simply to gratify 
the spite of the majority. The Committee had probably not 
been able to invent anything biting enough to satisfy the occa- 
sion, and they had consequently been reduced to the common- 
place expedient of advising an action for slander. But when 
General CHANGARNIER, in opposing this proposal, supplied 
them at the same time with the precise weapon they were in 
search of, all thought of pushing matters further was aban- 
doned. The infliction of a verbal insult satisfied the wounded 
feelings of the Right, and to their keen appreciation of this 
pleasure they sacrificed all regard for their own consistency, or 
for the dignity of Parliamentary procedure. 


Two days earlier the Assembly had been occupied with 
more important matters. M. Guiraup, a member of the 
Catholic Right, had thought fit to make the retirement of M. 
Povurer-QuerTier the subject of a question, and upon this 
question he founded a which constitutes the most 
open assault that has yet been made on M. Turers from the 
Conservative side of the Assembly. He could understand, 
he declared, a system of Ministerial responsibility, and he 
could understand a system under which a Ministry had no 
corporate character, but simply carried out the orders of the 
Chief of the State. If the former is in operation, how is it 
that the composition of the Cabinet is continuall ing, 
while the Cabinet itself is immovable? If the latter is 
in operation, what difference is there between the Republic 
of 1872 and the Empire of 1852? France has reversed 
the maxim, the King reigns and does not govern. She has 
now a8 Provisional King, who governs but does not reign. Such 
a state of affairs is good neither for the Assembly nor for the 
Government. The want of a homogeneous Ministry, of a 
Ministry appointed by the majority, and existing in virtue of 
their support, entails upon the Chamber the responsibility of a 
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policy which it never originates and does not always approve. 
Weakness on the part of the Assembly is necessarily weakness 
on the .part of the Government, for the Government has 
nothing to rest on except the Assembly. It is supported 
neither by tradition, as in the case of the old monarchies, nor 
by universal consent, as in the case of the American Republic. 
Consequently the Government ought to have no policy dis- 
tinct from that of the Assembly. Instead of trying to con- 
ciliate all. parties, it should have cast in its lot with the 
strongest, and been content to share its fortunes. In its 
desire to establish the Republic, it has preferred to pursue the 
opposite policy, and the result has been to make both a 
Republic and a Monarchy impossible. A Republic is impos- 
sible without the co-operation of the Conservatives, and the 
Government has alienated the Conservatives. A Monarchy 
is impossible, because the Government has so openly showed 
its sympathy with the Republic, that for the present a re- 


storation would only be the signal for another revolution. The | 


only remaining alternative is the maintenance of the pro- 
visional state of things, and to this the construction of a 
homogeneous and responsible Ministry is an indispensable 
condition. Hither the Government must regain the confidence 
of the majority, or the majority must regain command of the 
Government. 


So far as facts go, this indictment against M. Tuiers 
has a great deal of truth in it. His administration is in 
many respects unlike any of the ordinary forms of govern- 
ment. His own position is exceptional, his relation to his 
Cabinet is exceptional, his relation to the Assembly is excep- 
tional. The answer to the charge is that an exceptional state 
of affairs requires exceptional treatment. M. Tuters governs 
France because in a moment of extraordinary depression 
twenty-seven departments returned him as their representa- 
tive. He governs France with but little regard to the views 
of the majority in the Assembly, because he justly believes 
that the Assembly is but an imperfect representation of 
French opinion, while at the same time he shuns the confusion 
which would certainly accompany a new election. If the 
Right really expressed the views and feelings of a majority 
of Frenchmen, M. Turers’s course would be clear. If the 
indemnity were paid and the German occupation at an end, 
M. Turers’s course would be clear. In the one case 
he would have nothing to do but to choose his 
Ministers from the majority, and leave it to them to 
determine whether the Republic should make way for the 
Monarchy. In the latter case he would have nothing to do 
but to insist upon a general election, and leave the new 
Assembly to choose the form of government. As it is neither 
of these alternatives.is open to him. To allow the present 
Assembly to have its own way would be to betray the Pro- 
visional Republic into the hands of men who are resolved that 
it shall never, if they can help it,,become anything more than 
provisional. The determination of the majority to disregard 
the circumstances under which they were elected, and to 
assume constituent powers which were never formally entrusted 
to them, is evidence in itself of their consciousness that a dis- 
solution would place them in a far less advantageous position 
than that which they now occupy. ‘The country is patient 
under the rule of the Assembly because it has faith in the 
Preswent. If M. Tuters were removed, it is more than 
doubtful whether the Assembly could command any confi- 
dence whatever. On the other , to dissolve the Assembly 
by main force—and in the absence of any ccnstitu- 
tional. authority armed with the power of dissolution, 
such a step might require force—however justifiable 
it might be at any other time, would certainly not be justifiable 
as long as the effect of political confusion might be to delay 
the payment of the indemnity and the liberation of French 
soil. Some of the Correspondents of English newspapers 
insist on the fact that the Presipent has not the power 
of dissolution as a proof that, if M. Timers were to 
take measures for appealing to the country to judge be- 
tween him and the Assembly, he would be guilty of a 
coup état. That he would commit a constitutional irre- 
gularity is clear enough, but it is precisely a case in which 
the substance of liberty may easily be lost by a pedantic 
adherence to the forms by which it is usually preserved. 


Technically speaking, it is true that if M. Tuiers were to 


declare the Assembly dissolved, and to issue’ writs for a new 
election, he would be guilty of usurpation. Technically 
speaking, it is true that if the Assembly were to proclaim the 

unt of Cuamsorp King, it would be acting within 
its right. Yet there can be no question that the technical 
propriety of the latter act would not prevent it from being 
really a ttsurpation, and’ that the technical impropriety of the 


former Act wotld not prevent it from being substantj 
constitutional. The claim of the Assembly to govern Franca 
is valid on one condition only. Tt was elected to perform a 
particular duty, and on the theory that this duty is not yet 
completely discharged, the Assembly is in its right place, 
But the mere act of pessing from the task of paying off the 
Germans to the task of pronouncing on the form of govern. 
ment would amount to an admission that its original duty was 
fulfilled, and in that case, if its own sense of propriety did not 
lead it to lay down its authority, and to leave France free to 
decide upon her own future, it would devolve upon the 
Executive to meet an emergency for which no provision had 
been made, and to take care that the country, which is the 
ultimate master of the Assembly, is not betrayed by its own 
servants. 

In spite of occasional outbursts, the common sense of the 
Assembly promises to keep it out of an open quarrel with M, 
Tuiers. It seems as though nothing but infinite tact and 
| temper on both sides would avail to do this, and the Assembly 
has neither one nor the other, while M. Tuizrs, who has tact, 
has not always temper. Fortunately the instinct of danger 
has hitherto stood in the place of both these qualities. It js 
to the credit alike of the majority and of the Government 
that M. Guiraun’s sarcasms provoked neither imitation nor 


reply. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 


T is difficult to understand the ill-natured and almos: 
malicious perversity which the Ministry have consistently 
displayed with regard to the Thames Embankment. Two 
years ago they were defeated in an attempt to appropriate for 
the erection of public offices the ground ‘which has been 
reclaimed from the river at a great expense by the ratepayers 
of the metropolis. Last year Mr. GLADsTONE proposed to 
refer the question of the disputed ground to the arbitration 
of a Select Committee nominated by himself; the Committee 
heard all that the Government could urge, and decided that 
the land should be set apart as a public garden, “ at a rental 
“ calculated after the rate paid for the adjoining portions of 
“ land reclaimed.” This award has been repudiated by the 
Government, simply because they do not like it. They insist 
that the principle which has been formally laid down by the 
Board of Trade, and uniformly adhered to for some years 
past, of surrendering foreshore rights when required {or 
public purposes at a nominal rent, shall be departed from 
in the case of the Thames Embankment, and that the rate- 
payers of London, who have spent a couple of millions 
in constructing a great public work and in providing 
a handsome approach to the Houses. of Parliament, shall 
be compelled to pay for land which they have created aud 
which previously did not exist, as if it had always beena 
valuable estate in the actual possession of the Crown. It is 
known that Mr. GLapstone has peculiar ideas as to the politi~- 
cal wickedness of the metropolis, and he is perhaps not sorry 
to have an opportunity of getting up a cry that will pit 
“the country” against the capital. Nothing can be more 
iniquitous than that the virtuous and enlightened population 
of the provinces should be taxed in order to provide a pleasant 
lounge for the abandoned capitalists who debauch the press; 
but it may perhaps be doubted whether the political views of 
the nurserymaids and children in perambulators who ire- 
quent the Embankment have been strongly influenced by a 
corrupt interest in the purchase of commissions. The ques- 
tion which the House of Commons has to decide is not, as the 
Government puts it, whether a local improvement shall be 
paid for out of the national revenue, but whether the national 
revenue shall be increased at the cost of a local improvement. 
It is true that the Crown has magnanimously surrendered the 
foreshore and the water-frontage; but the foreshore, until the 
ratepayers reclaimed it, was nothing but a bed of mephitie 
, mud washed by the tide, and the only return from the water- 
frontage was some 400/. for a little wharf. The increased 
rental which has been obtained from the Crown lessees ior 
enlarged gardens, and that which the Metropolitan Board is 
willing to pay, would almost cover this trifling loss; and it 
would be more than made up if the Metropolitan Board were 
to throw in, as has been suggested, two scraps of ground near 
Whitehall Place. It may be argued that the country ought 
not to lose by the Embankment ; but it is diificult to conceive 
why the country should expect to make a profit out of it. 
‘The question at issue is a very simple one, and it is easy 
separate it from various extraneous matters with which: it hes 
got mixed up in the course of controversy. ‘The case for the 
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Government is summed up very clearly in the draft Report 
which the CHANCELLOR of the Excuequer submitted to the 
Select Committee. THe sweeps aside as unworthy of a moment's 
notice the fantastic theory as to the private ownership of the 
Crown lands with which Mr. Gxapstone once startled and 
amused the House of Commons. Mr. Giapstone’s argument 
yas that the income of the Sovereign is fixed at the full 
yalue of these lands at the beginning of each reign, that they 
are held in trust by the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
not for the nation, but for the Sovereign, and that it would 
bea fraud upon the latter if on every occasion the utmost 

money value were not screwed out of them. In point of fact, 
as Mr. Lowe shows, the beneficial ownership of the Crown | 
lands is substantially in the nation; “for there is no chance | 
«that the Sovereign will ever again manage for his own | 
«benefit the estate of the Crown, or be independent of 
« Parliament as trustee for the nation.” Once it was the 
custom to give the Sovereign so much land, out of which he 
was entitled during his lifetime to make the best revenue 
he could. This was found to be, for various reasons, an 
inconvenient plan; and the Sovereign is now paid by a 
fixed salary in cash, instead of by the grant of an estate. 
It is certain that when the Civil List has to be settled 
at the beginning of the next reign the sum voted will 
not in any degree be affected by the question whether the 
Thames Embankment is laid out as public gardens, or is 
covered with Mr.Gorr’s “ superior” family mansions, or by the 
wild assumption that it is only by the personal forbearance of 
the Sovereign that Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens are 
not cut up into streets and terraces. The Crown lands are 
essentially national property, and they are therefore at the 
disposal of Parliament for any purpose to which Parliament 
may think fit to apply them. The Cuancettor of the Ex- 
ounquerR argues that the reclaimed ground of the Thames 
Embankment must be treated as if it were a slice of one of the 
Royal Parks, and that if the ratepayers of London want to 
have it, they must pay for it at the full market price. When 
this land ‘was under water it was a freehold of the Crown, and 
the trifling cireumstance that the water has been removed 
from above it, imd that it has been converted from wet mud 
into dry land, does not affect the rights of the freeholder. 
There is a well-known play in which an unscrupulous specu- 
lator sells his rights in a salt-mine which turns out to be the 
open-sea; and the CuanceLtor of the Excarquer’s “ valuable 
“property” of fetid ooze at the bottom of the Thames is 
an estate of a similar deseription. Legally, of course the 
rights of the Crown are not aficcted by the transformation 
which the estate has undergone; but justice and common 
sense, to say nothing of common honesty, alike require that the 
ratepayers should have the benefit of the soil which they have 
themselves created. “ When one section of the community,” 
says Mr. Lowe, “ desires to obtain for its use the property of 
“ others, there is but one honest way of doing this—to pay for 
“it.” The ratepayers may reply that the property they claim 
is. substantially their own, since it did not exist until they 
made it. It cannot seriously be pretended that the Embank- 
ment has diminished the value of the Crown property 
adjoining it, or that flower-beds and a noble roadway would 
drive away householders. Sir J. Pennetuorne, who thinks 
that.a garden frequented by nurserymaids and soldiers might 
be disagreeable to the residents in “ superior houses,” was 
obliged to admit that an of black slime for the 
recreation of mud-larks does not add to the amenity of a 
family mansion. ‘The value of the houses in Arlington Street, 
Park Lane, and other streets surrounding the Parks is a con- 
clusive proof that, if dwellings were built on the site of Fife 
House, the demand for them would not be aftected by a public 
garden being interposed between the houses and the Embank- 
ment. 


It is important to distinguish in such a case as this between 
the duty of the Commissioners of Woods and Forests and the 
duty of the Government. The relation of the Commissioners 
to the Board of Works or the Treasury is analogous to that of 
the Commander-in-Chief to the Secretary of War. In each 
case it has been thought desirable that a Parliamentary official, 
liable to political pressure, should not be entrusted with the 
Management in detail of certain delicate transactions. The Com- 
missioncrs are in the position of brokers or bailiffs, and they 
are bound to make the most of the property entrusted to 
them, subject to the general instructions of their superiors. 
Ifanybody is to blame in this matter, it is not the Commis- 
Souers, but the Government. It is for the latter to lay 
down the principles on which the national estates shall be 
administered, and to see that the Commissioners carry out these 


Principles. We agree with Mr. Lowe that the Government is 


bound, in the first instance, to look with jealousy and distrust 
upon any proposal for the appropriation of national property 
to local uses. Something of course is due to London as the 
capital; but London has already a great many Parks and 
leasure-grounds which have been provided by the State, and 
it is only reasonable that, if it wants more gardens, it should 
py for them, just as any Little Pedlington would have to do. 
is is a sound principle, and it has been enforced in the case 
of the new Parks which have been opened by the Metropolitan 
Board. In reality, however, the ratepayers have paid for 
the ground which they now claim along the Embankment, in- 
asmuch as they paid for making it. e Embankment is not 
only a work of great public convenience, but it has added 
conspicuously to the dignity and beauty of the capital, and 
may fairly be ranked among our national monuments. If an 
application had been made to the Government to bear part of 
the expense of constructing it, a good deal might have been 
said in favour of the proposal; but all that is now asked is 
that the Government shall not take advantage of. certain 
technical rights in order to tax the ratepayers for their enter- 
prise and liberality. 

It has been said that, as Liverpool, Glasgow, and other towns 
have had to pay considerable sums for foreshore rights, 
London would be unduly favoured if the payment on account 
of the Embankment were remitted or reduced to a nominal 
sum. It must be remembered, however, that while Liver- 
pool and Glasgow derive a handsome revenue from the pur- 
poses to which they have applied the foreshores, there are no 
tolls on the Embankment from which the ratepayers of the 
metropolis can recoup themselves. Moreover, the practice of 
exacting a substantial rent for foreshore rights has been dis- 
carded since 1866, when the management of this kind of pro- 
perty was transferred from the Commissioners of Woods to the 
Board of Trade. The principle upon which the Board has 
since acted is stated in a Minute of this date. The assump- 
tion, it is pointed out, is fatally erroneous that the pecuniary 
interest of the public in the foreshore is its most important 
interest ; to sell it to private persons because a high price is 
offered, without reference to the interests of public health and 
enjoyment, would be as absurd as to. sell Dover Pier or to 
enclose or build in the London Parks. There is no reason 
why private houses should be erected on the site of Fife 
House ; and the most appropriate and satisfactory course would 
be to use the ground for one or more handsome public build- | 
ings, with open gardens in front. This would add greatly to 
the beauty of the Embankment, and if the Government wanted 
a little of the reclaimed ground for the purpose, an amicable 
agréement on the subject might no doubt be come to with the 
Metropolitan Board. 


LEGISLATION AGAINST THE INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIETY. 


an Spanish Minister for Foreign Affairs has addressed to 
the representatives of the Monarchy in different countries 
a Circular in which he recommends the adoption of common 
measures against the International Society. One of his pro- 
posals is to the effect that members of the Society shall be 
included in treaties of extradition which have hitherto never 
extended to persons accused only of political offences. The 
Ministers had already obtained the sanction of the Congress to 
domestic measures of repression which may possibly be justi- 
fied by expediency or necessity. The Constitution of 1869 
expressly recognizes the right of politieal association; but it 
was easy to foresee that every Government would make an 
exception against organizations which appeared to endanger 
the political und social fabric. The Republican party, forming 
a considerable minority of the population, has often displayed 
subversive and anarchical tendencies; and if the International 
Society has any hold on the people, it must have identified 
itself with the old Jacobinical faction. The Spaniards are of all 
nations the least likely to feel enthusiasm for cosmopolitan doc- 
trines which affect to obliterate national distinctions. Their aspi- 
rations, their virtues, and their vices are indigenous and local ; 
and Republican agitators are more inclined to ally themselves. 
with disaffected Carlists than with the unfamiliar demagogues of 
Parisand London. Some Continental Powers may possibly be 
disposed to concert with the Spanish Government means for the 
suppression of a Society which has undoubtedly caused general 
alarm. But if the Spanish Minister in England understands the 
habitual policy of the Government to which he is accredited, 
he will communicate the Circular only in obedience to the 
official order of his chief. It is wholly out of the question that 
the English Government should either hamper its internal 
legislation by agreements with foreign States or modify its 
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treaties of extradition in the manner which is suggested on 
the part of Spain. Those who join the International Society 
in Spain, in France, or in Germany may possibly be guilty of 
a moral offence, as well as a violation of the laws of the 
country in which they reside; but, of the innumerable exiles 
who during the troubles of Europe have taken refuge in 
England, few have been perfect characters, and nearly all have 
in their respective countries come into collision with some 
existing law. After the atrocities perpetrated by the Paris 
Commune, hasty protests were published against the possible 
concession to assassins and anarchists of the right of asylum 
which belongs to political offenders. The English Govern- 
ment wisely declined to recommend to Parliament any change 
in the law, and not a single demand for extradition of a Com- 
munist has been made by the French Government. Much 
less can simple membership of any Association be regarded 
as an overt act which could justify the surrender of a refugee. 
Among those who nominally belong to the International 
Club there are probably wide differences of opinion and of 
purpose, and even the deliberate propagation of the most 
mischievous opinions is constantly pursued in England with 
perfect impunity. 

The French Assembly has. passed, at the instance of the 
Government, a stringent penal Bill against the International 
Society. It is possible that measures which would meet with 
little favour in an English Parliament may be expedient or 
necessary in France; and, asa general rule, it is injudicious to 
criticize too severely the proceedings of a foreign Legislature. 
Notwithstanding the statements of apologists, the Society has 
repeatedly avowed its hostility to property, to religion, and to 
the middle and upper classes of society; and some of its 
members would probably welcome any opportunity of establish- 
ing their principles by force. Whether the Association is in 
France engaged in a conspiracy is a question for the French 
Assembly to decide, with the aid of any information which 
may be furnished by the Government. The Committee which 
approved the Ministerial Bill has apparently been guilty 
of an error in judgment in relying on doubtful or in- 
vidious doctrines of political economy. If it is true that a 
large part of the working class must necessarily content 
itself with the bare means of subsistence, it would be 
prudent rather to leave those concerned to ascertain the 
fact by experiment than to invite their acquiescence by 
demonstrating the inevitable result of existing social arrange- 
ments. Still less judicious is a reference to the autho- 
ritative declaration that the poor will always be with 
those to whom the statement was addressed, or perhaps with 
a remote posterity. There are some fortunate regions in 
which there are no poor, and if it were possible to alter 
their condition, it would scarcely be a religious duty to intro- 
duce the element of poverty or of pauperism. M. Lovts 
Bianxc, who announced that he had never been connected 
with the International Society, profited by the mistake of the 
advocates of the Bill to contend that it could not be a crime 
to profess a desire for the amelioration of the state of the 
working classes. His own attacks on Turcor and Say were 
probably caused by an imperfect comprehension of their 
doctrines, but M. Louis Banc is right in saying that dis- 
belief in the conclusions of the soundest economists is not a 
proper subject of penal legislation. When the miliennium 
arrives, there may perhaps be laws against talking or 
believing nonsense, if laws are any longer required; but 
legislators are not yet so infallible as to be justified in 
attaching punishments to offences which M. Louis Bianc 
describes as intellectual. A Bill which renders attacks on 
religious doctrines penal seems anomalous on the part of a 
Legislature which perhaps contains a majority of disciples of 
Vo.taire, The measure can only be defended by sufficient 
proof that the theoretical creed which is denounced is merely 
the symbol and bond of union among enemies of society en- 
gaged in a plot for the attainment of their objects. A part 
even of the practical aims of the International Society is, as 
M. Louis Banc observed, regarded as legitimate in England. 
If a Trade Union has a right to organize itself in any 
country, it is difficult to understand how its action becomes 
criminal when the working classes of several countries unite 
for the same purpose. In spite of Sheffield outrages and of 
many minor abuses which have resulted from trade combina- 
tions, it is evident that artisans have a right to agree among 
themselves as to the conditions on which they will work. 
Their leaders long since discovered that it was useless and 
improvident to extort from the employers of labour terms 
which involved the transference of certain branches of 
trade to foreign countries. The most obvious mode 
of overcoming the difficulty was to persuade their fellow- 


craftsmen in- foreign countries to refuse their aig 
the external competition which in some degree regulates the 
price of domestic labour. Some English workmen who Were 
deputed to visit the last great Paris Exhibition formed th, 
nucleus of the International Society, and it is said 
although some of the English managers are among the 
pestilent of political agitators, the great body of their cop. 
stituents have adhered more closely than their Continenta) 
allies to the original purpose of the organization. At 

and at Lausanne the managers of successive Congresses cop. 
trived to pledge their followers to the wildest doctrines of re. 
volutionary spoliation; nor have the English delegates at an 
time opposed the most anarchical proposals of French oy 
German demagogues. At home they are compelled to confing 
themselves for the most part to the more modest objects of 
raising wages or of shortening the hours of labour. It is not 
yet known whether they have attained any practical success. 
and they have certainly not raised the wages of Belgian or 
German workmen to the English level. M. Louis Bayo 
adroitly directed the attention of the Assembly to the economic 
side of the system, while the penal clauses of the Bill had been 
really directed against revolutionary designs. Even if the 
majority had been convinced by M. Louis Buanc’s arguments 
in favour of freedom of opinion, it would have remembered 
that the obnoxious Association had been closely associated 
with the rebellion of Paris. The English Trade Unions haye 
not hitherto responded to the repeated invitations of political 
agitators to divert their efforts to revolutionary purposes, 


Although there may be no necessary connexion between 
the organization of the International and the criminal 
ceedings of some of its chiefs, it is undeniable that its influ. 
ence was used both to promote, and afterwards to defend, the 
worst excesses of the Paris Commune. The Council of the 
Society sitting in London, and including many English mem- 
bers, published a formal approval, drawn by a German reyo- 
lutionist, of the murder of the Archbishop of Paris and his 
companions in misfortune. Two or three of the more re- 
spectable of the English members thought it right or prudent 
to disavow the document, and to withdraw their names from 
the Association ; but some even of their English colleagues still 
remain responsible for a formal justification of the worst of 
crimes. It may be hoped that in England there will be 
no hostages to murder, and that even if the opportunity 
were presented, English revolutionists would shrink from 
following the precedent which they applaud. Extreme ignor- 
ance and an habitual love of violent language may perhaps 
excuse or explain their nominal adherence to the doctrine of 
assassination. It is not surprising that French statesmen should, 
while the Tuileries and the Hotel de Ville are still in ruins, 
take a sterner view of the guilt of the Association. Committees 
of Assemblies, like private persons, often assign reasons which 
have little effect in determining their conduct. Quotations 
from Turcot or from the New Testament are open to M. 
Louis Branc’s criticisms, but the leaders of the Society were 
convicted by courts-martial, not of economic heresies, but of 
rebellion, and in some instances of still graver crimes. In the 
insecure condition of France it is excusable to take pre- 
cautions against enemies who may perhaps have been but 
temporarily subdued. When our native Oncers and Brap- 
LAUGHS announce their intention of committing contingent 
high treason, society consoles itself with the conjecture that 
they will forfeit their pledges, or that, in default of a judicious 
inconsistency, they will be hanged. In the meantime there isno 
law against adhesion to the principles of the International or 
of any other Society ; and the great number of revolutionary 
clubs which always consist of the same members seems 
to show that the International is not regarded even by 
its supporters as sufficiently powerful to overthrow society. 
The participation of foreigners in the management of its affairs 
is not unlikely to interfere with its local popularity. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH BILL 

| the Public Health Bill did nothing more than create 4 

single Sanitary authority in every part of the country, and 
transfer to it all the powers now possessed by Nuisance 
authorities, Sewer authorities, and Boards of Health, it would 
be an immense improvement on the present state of things 
The whole of England will in future be divided into urban 
and rural sanitary districts. Urban sanitary districts will 
include boroughs, Elective Improvement Act districts, and 
Local Government districts; and the sanitary authorities W 
be the Town Councils, the Improvement Commissioners, 
the Local Boards. It will no longer be left open to any towa 
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tp adopt or not adopt the Local Government Acts. They 
will be “deemed to be in force” within every urban 
istrict, and all the powers and duties conferred by them, 
gs well as by the Sewage Utilization Acts, the Nui- 
gnces Removal Acts, and the Diseases Prevention Act, 
will in future be exercised by the urban sanitary authority. 
The rural sanitary districts will include the rest of the 
Each rural Union will constitute a rural sanitary 
district, and the Guardians of the Union will constitute the 
rural sanitary authority. The powers and duties vested in 
the rural authorities will be the same as those vested in the 
urban authorities, with the exception that the Local Govern- 
ment Acts will not be in force in rural districts. After the 
ing of this Bill, therefore, every ratepayer will know that 
in giving his vote at an election, whether of Town Coun- 
cillor, or Improvement Commissioner, or member of a Local 
Board, or Guardian of the Poor, he is taking part in the 
election of an official specially charged with the supervision of 
all matters relating to public health in that district. He will 
know, too, that to the officials thus elected he has a right to 
Jook for information and assistance whenever his own health 
or that of his neighbours suffers from preventible causes. It 
will no longer be in the power of an ignorant or niggardly 
minority to deny him this satisfaction. Permissive legislation 
will have come to an end; compulsory legislation will have 
The case of new towns suddenly springing up, or of 
old towns outrunning their present boundaries, is met by a 
provision empowering the Local Government Board, on the 
application of any rural sanitary authority, to invest such 
authority with all the powers and duties of an urban author- 
ity, and further to declare any rural sanitary district, or any 
part of one, to be an urban district; and on this declaration 
being confirmed by Parliament, the district will become a Local 
Government District, and be subject to the jurisdiction of a 
Local Board. Power is also given to the Local Government 
Board at its discretion to form any sanitary districts into a 
united district for any of the’ purposes of the Sanitary Acts, 
especially for the prevention of the pollution or obstruction of 
streams, for procuring a common supply of water, or for con- 
structing a system of sewerage. This provision meets the 

need for water-shed authorities. 


Upon the authorities thus constituted sundry new powers 
and duties are conferred by the Bill, They must appoint 
Medical Officers of Health and Inspectors of Nuisances, and 
such other officers as are necessary for the efficient execution 
of the Sanitary Acts. As regards the rural authorities, the Local 
Government Board will have the same powers with regard to the 
appointment of Medical Officers of Health which they already 
possess in the case of the District Medical Officer of a Union. 
They will have, that is to say, a veto on the appointment and 
the sole power of removing them, and they will pay half their 
salaries. The Bill does not extend this provision to the 
Medical Officers of Health appointed by urban authorities. In 
the case of large towns it would clearly be superfluous. A 
wealthy and intelligent community, such as Liverpool or 
Bristol, may be trusted to know the value of having 
thoroughly energetic and independent officers. But there are 
many small towns in which the level of intelligence in the 
sanitary authority will be no higher than in the rural districts, 
and there is no reason why the same check should wot be 
applied to them. A limit of population might be fixed above 
which the provision should not apply, or the Local Govern- 
ment Board might have a discretionary power to suspend its 
operation. 

Two comprehensive clauses deal with the pollution of rivers. 
The first prohibits, under penalty of certain prescribed fines, 
the throwing of any solid refuse into a stream “ in such quan- 
“tities as to interfere with its due flow or to pollute its 
“waters.” The second imposes a similar penalty upon any 
person who causes or permits sewage matter, “ or other pol- 
“ luting liquid,” .to fall into a stream. Eight scientific tests 
of what constitutes a polluting liquid are given in this sec- 
tion, They are taken from the Report of the Rivers Pollu- 
tion Commission, but though for this reason they carry with 
them a certain primd facie weight, they will probably be 
the subject of some criticism in Committee. It is important, 
however, that the principle of a test should be preserved, as 
Without something of the kind it might be difficult in a mining 
district to obtain a conviction under any circumstances. Under 
the Public Health Act of 1848 and the Sanitary Act of 
1868 it is incumbent upon sanitary authorities, whether urban 
or rural, to see that all houses are furnished with sufficient 
Means of drainage, and that no drains are allowed 
© become a nuisance, The Public Health Bill ex- 


tends and enlarges this provision. All sewers and drains, 

whether public or private, are henceforth to be constructed 
provided ' with means of ventilation, and kept so as to effectu- 
ally prevent them from being dangerous to health. Every 
urban authority is to remove all refuse from houses, ashpits, 

and cesspools. Rural sanitary authorities may, if they choose, 

undertake to do the same thing; and if any urban authority, 

or any rural authority which has undertaken to remove 
refuse, omits to do so, it willbe liable toa fine of ten shil- 
lings a day, to be paid to the occupier of the house, whose 
interest it thus becomesto see that they do not escape without 
punishment. The officers of the sanitary authorities may enter 
any house, after giving reasonable notice to the occupier, and 
inspect the drains for the purpose of ascertaining whether they 
are in such a condition as not to be a nuisance or injurious to 
health; and they are further ordered to make a similar in- 
spection on the request of the owner or occupier of any house 
in their district, and to report to such owner or occupier the 
result of their inspection. The water supplied to every sani- 
tary district, whether by the sanitary authority or by any 
Company or person, is to be effectually filtered when 
necessary, and to be free from any impurities rendering it 
unwholesome, or injurious, gr dangerous to health. The 
water so supplied, as well as all polluting matter flowing into 
streams, is to be analysed under the direction of the Local 
Government Board. Other sections of the Bill impose on the 
sanitary authorities the duty of providing hospitals, medical 
assistance, and the means of disinfection for persons affected 
by contagious or epidemic diseases, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board may require the Medical Officers of Health to 
report all particulars of sickness within their respective: 
districts. 

The real importance of the Public Health Bill is shown but 
imperfectly by this bare enumeration of its provisions. They 
are so many supplements of the existing law, and some of the 
criticisms to which they have already been subjected show that 
their purport can only be understood when each is referred 
to its proper place in the network of sanitary enactments. It 
will then, we believe, be seen that the general effect of the 
measure, if properly carried out, will be to give the sani- 
tary authorities all the powers that are required for the 
universal supply of pure air and pure water, or for the 
prevention and suppression of the various disturbing influ- 
ences by which this universal supply is impeded or 
prevented, and to make it their duty to exercise these 
powers as often as an occasion presents itself. But when 
this has been conceded, two inquiries of great moment re- 
main to be answered. What means of making an un- 
willing ree Be | do its duty will be at the dis- 
posal of the Government Board, and how will it be 
known when a sanitary authority has failed in its duty? To. 
the first of these questions the Bill supplies a sufficient 
answer. The 74th section provides that if any sanitary 
authority makes default in discharging any of the duties im- 
posed on it by the Sanitary Acts, the Local Government 
Board may appoint an agent of its own to perform the duty, 
and charge the cost of performance to the defaulting authority. 
Or it may delegate to any body of persons locally interested 
in remedying the default all or part of the powers of the 
defaulting sanitary authority, including the power of levy- 
ing and of borrowing money on the security of the local rate. 
Or it may make an order upon the defaulting authority, 
and enforce it by mandamus. Or it may apply in a sum- 
mary manner to the Court of Queen’s Bench to have 
its order enforced as if it were arule of Court. Or, in the 
case of a Local Government District containing less than 
three thousand inhabitants, it may merge the district in some 
larger area. By one or other of these expedients every form 
of sanitary perverseness seems to be guarded against. To the 
other inquiry the Bill does not give an answer. The whole 
system of sanitary inspection on behalf of the Local Govern- 
ment Board remains to be created by an administrative decree. 
Under the Act of last Session the Board has power to appoint 
such officers as it thinks necessary, and by a clause in the 
present Bill the inspectors so appointed are to have, as regards 
the public health, powers similar to those possessed by Poor 
Law Inspectors as regards the administration of poor relief. 
Mr. SransFewp’s task will only have begun when the Bill has 
become law. The organization of his department will be 
scarcely less important than the completion of the law which. 
that department will have to enforce. 
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THE MEGZRA INQUIRY. 
chief impression which is produced by reading the 
report: of the Commissioners appointed toinquire into the 
case of the Megera is that the familiar constitutional maxim 
which asserts the mfallibility of the Sovereign has now been 
extended to his Ministers. It is well known that the King 
cam do no wrong, but we were not aware until we took up 
this smgular document that the Parliamen officers of the 
Crown are equally beyond the range of suspicion or reproach. 
The-reason why the King can do no wrong is, we are usually 
told, because, being a constitutional monarch, he acts under 
the advice of his Ministers. Whatever is done is in reality 
their doing, and the responsibility therefore rests upon them, 
and not upon their master. It appears that this principle is 
now to be carried at least one step further. The Ministers are 
responsible for the King; but then the non-Parliamentary 
officers are responsible for the Ministers. It is obvious that 
the principle is capable of indefinite expansion, and we are 
not surprised to find that one of the Megara Commissioners 
thinks that it ought at any rate to be extended so as to 
protect: the Controller of the Navy. The Commissioners 
intimate that the administration of the dockyards is full of 
flagrant and scandalous abuses, that the Megara was unsafe 
when:sent tosea last year, and had probably been unsafe for a 
number of yeurs previously, and that the blame rests upon 
the shoulders of Sir S. Rosinson and a string of sub- 
ordinate officials, going down even to the engineers and 
carpenters of the Megara in her several commissions, Every- 
body, in fact, is censured, except the only officials who are 
directly responsible to Parliament and the country. The 
Controller is held to be mainly responsible for the disaster 
which befel! the vessel, inasmuch as “ it was for him to take 
“care that the organization of his Department was such that 
all the duties connected with it were efficiently performed.” 
He ought to have seen how the cement was wearing which 
was applied to the J/egera, and to have insisted an a general 
examination of her condition while she was lying unemployed 
at'Sheermess. Neither Mr, Reep nor Mr. Barnaby is tree 
from responsibility ; blame attaches to Mr. H. Morgan ; 
Captain Luarp incurred a grave responsibility; Mr. Wu. 
Lapp, Master-Shipwright, and Mr. Henwoop, Assistant 
Master-Shipwright at Woolwich, and Mr. SrurpgE and Mr. 
MiroueLt, who held similar cilices at Sheerness, are severally 
deserving of censure. Even the engineers and carpenters of 
the Megara are in some degree to blame, and Captain Turupe 
“ also appears blamable” for not seeing to the stowing of the 
cargo before he left Sheerness. From this Report Mr. 
Roruery partially dissents. He is apparently quite will- 
ing that the First Lorp, the Secezrary, and the other 
Parliamentary representatives of the Admiralty should 
be relieved from all responsibility for the disgraceful 
muddie and mismanagement of dockyard work; but he 
is-ef opinion that the Controller and the officers of the Con- 
structox’s Department should also have the benefit of this im- 
munity. He argues that Sir 5. Rogixson’s responsibilities 
extended only to the issue of general instruetions for the 
guidance of the dockyard authorities, not to a minute super- 
vision of their work, The mistake into which the Commis- 
signers have fallen is, Mr. Rotmery thinks, in not clearly 
distinguishing between the duties of the Controller and the 
doekyand ofiicers, and in making him responsible for acts of 
whieh he had not, and could not, have any knowledge. We 
are not quite sure whether there are any powder-monkeys 
now in the navy, but if there are, they could easily be proved, 
by an exhaustive process of reasoning in this style, to be 
the real culprits. 

The Commissioners in their history of the Megera go 
back to 1859. She was then ina very unsatisfactory condi- 
tion ; her bottom plates were much corroded, and the decay 
was spreading. She was patched up with Day’s cement and 
continued to carry troops down to the beginning of 1864, 
when she was pronouneed to be unfit for a troop-ship and 
was ordered to be fitted up as a store-ship. She was 
thorouglily refitted at a great expense, and Spence's cement 
was substituted for Day's cement. In 1866, some of the 
plates being very thin, she underwent further repairs which 
were to keep her fit for another eighteen months’ or two 
years’ service. There were some slight repairs in 1867, and 
move serious repairs in 1870, when her plates were again 
reported to be very thin. It is clear that as much money 
was spent in patching and cobbling the Megera as would 
have built a new ship. She was always having some- 
thing done to her, and yet never gave satisfaction. It is 


not surprising that in 1870 Sir Sypney Dacres should 


have remarked ‘that she was the most expensive vessel 
could be employed for freight. The Director of T; or 
coneurred in this opinion; the expense of the Megara was s 
much out of proportion to the value of her services that it wag 
a mystery why she was employed, and he assumed that “some 
“ ial reason existed for keeping her in commission,” 
Whether there was any truth in this supposition, or what kind 
of “special reason ” is here referred to, the Commissionersdo not 
say; but a good deal of light might perhaps be thrown on the 
management of the navy if this point were cleared up, Jt 
was now resolved to pay off the Megara as “a most extraya. 
“gant ship, and quite useless as a transport”; but onar 
sentation irom Sheerness that she had another year’s work jn 
her, she was kept ready for sea, and in the beginning of 
January she was ordered to Australia with troops. It wag 
on this voyage that she sprang a leak, and had to be mm 
ashore on the Island of St. Paul, where she was abandoned, 
Besides the hole in her bottom through which the water 
came, there were three deep indentations not far from it, 
which were so nearly eaten through that the iron with 
a slight pressure bent like tin; in fact the plates for five 
or six feet around the leak were corroded, and they were 
dangerously weak over an extent of from two to three feet, 
This corrosion appears to have been due tothe con- 
tinued action of bilge water on the unprotected iron, and 
must have been going on for some years. ‘The Commissioners 
express a decided opinion that the state of the Megara was 
such that she ought never to have been selected for the voyage 
to Australia, and that, asa matter of fact, she was an unsate 
ship when she left Sheerness, and had probably been so fer 
some years. There can be little doubt that the loss of this 
vessel was due to her not having been properly cemented 
so as to protect her from the corrosive action of the bilge- 
water, and that this action would have been discovered if she 
had not been allowed to go for six or seven years without 
being thoroughly overhauled. 


The Report of the Commissioners leaves us in some doubt 
as to the functions and uses of what are called Parliamentary 
officials. It has hitherto been supposed that they are re- 
sponsible for the management of their respective departments; 
that they exercise a vigilant supervision over the permanent 
officials, lay down general rules as to the manner in which 
work shall be done, and see that it is done punctually and 
efficiently. They are of course dependent to some extent 
upon their subordinates, and they are liable to be misled or 
deceived without any blame to themselves; but if it is proved 
that the general management of affairs under them is 
unsatisfactory, they must, on the principles which have 
hitherto been accepted, be held responsible for it. If 
it is true, as the Commissioners assert, that the administration 
of the dockyards is loose and inefficient; that vessels are im- 
perfectly surveyed ; that the officials follow a blind routine in 
the discharge of their duties, and that their chief aim is to 
shirk work and responsibility; that the Setretariat arrange- 
ments at the Admiralty are insufficient, and that its mode of 
registering correspondence is shamefully defective; that the 
checks by which responsibility is to be enforced are little better 
than nominal; that the records of ships are worse than 
useless, because they are imperfect and misleading; that 
estimates are carelessly prepared without reference to what 
has previously been done; that reports from the dockyands 
are accepted without being tested; that it is scarcely pos- 
sible to. trace the details of the actual work done under 
each estimate; that a crazy ship may go for six or seven 
years. without being properly overhauled, may be em- 
ployed long after she has become unsafe, and may at last 
be despatched to the other side of the world with three or 
four holes all but eaten through her bottom, and with her 
iron plates in such a condition that they bend like a bit of tin— 
if these things are true, most people will be disposed to think 
that the First Lorp and the Secretary of the Admiralty must 
in some degree be responsible for such a melancholy state of 
affairs. The Commissioners do indeed go so far as to hint that 
the System of Administration, as they designate it with solemn 
capitals, is not exactly all that could be desired; but they 
shrink from piercing through the System and transfixing the 
Parliamentary heads of the department, who, whenever 
things go weil, take the credit of it, and when things go wrong 
shirk all responsibility. How is a line to be drawn between 
the Controller and those above him? It is held that “ it was 
“ for the Controller to take care that the organization of his 
“ department was such that all the duties connected with It 
“were efficiently performed”; but this is pretty much the 
language in which uninstructed people would be apt to describe 
the functions and responsibility of the Parliamentary officials 
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the accounts of the dockyards are or are not properly 

; if not, the First Lorp and his colleagues are to blame ; 
the other hand, if they are properly kept, “ny Lords ” and — 
their SECRETARY ought to have discovered how much money | 
yas being wasted on a troublesome, costly, and useless vessel | 
which, as the Commissioners admit, it would have been | 
economy to get rid of longago. Again, it. either | 
was or should have been known to the Parliamentary officials 
that for a number of years the Megwra had never been 
properly overhauled, and in the absence of any distinct re-— 
cord on the subject, they should have given the crew and | 

rs, and not the vessel, the benefit of the doubt, and 

should have ordered an examination. It was at any rate known 

at Whitehall that the engines of the Megara were good only 

for a year when she was despatched on a voyage which, going 
and coming, would have occupied nearly that time. The | 

whole history of the Megara is a history of false economy and 
imonious extravagance. She was continually being cob-— 
bled and mended when it would have been cheaper to break 
her up and build a new ship; and at the same time the 
repairs were 80 insufficient that the vessel must have been un- 
safe for some years past. It is impossible to read this Report 
without coming to the conclusion either that Purliamentary | 
officials are useless and had better be got rid of, or that there | 

jsa-serious omission in the finding of the Commissioners as to 


the persons upon whom blame rests for the loss of the | 
Megara. 


THE USES OF TATTOOING. 


great moral of the Tichborne case, though we have not as 
yet seen it mentioned, is the desirableness of tattooing youthful 
heirs, Every young gentleman who has a fair prospect of inherit- | 
ing a title or an estate should be indelibly marked in his infancy. | 
It would be easy to arrange the marks-insuch a way as to defy the | 
ingenuity of forgers. It might be contrived, for example, that a 
pattern should be made by a machine on the skin like the com-_ 
hap device on a bank-note. The original iustrument would then | 

laid up in the family archives, and could be produced in case of 
necessity, A very little ingenuity would suffice to perfect this 
rough suggestion ; and it would be inexcusable not to bestow as 
much care on securing the identification of a human being as is 
generally bestowed upon our shirts and tablecloths. Before long 
we expect to see an advertisement in all the papers, “Do you 
tattoo your children yet? ” 

The advantage of such a plan is obvious; but it is 2 melancholy 
proof of the feebleness of the human intellect and of human lan- 
guage. We talk in all manner of superlatives about the mar- 
vellous powers of style possessed by our great waiters. Shak- 
speare is supposed to have had a ent for description ; 
and nobody could ever hit off the. external features, at 
least, of a face with greater skill than Dickens. But if 
we could imagine Shakspeare and Dickens rolled into one, 
and set them to describe aperson so that. he might be recognizable 
from the description alone, would not the task exceed the powers 
even of such a combination? We suspect that the dullest police 
officer who could measure a man’s height, and take a note of a 
broken nose or a cast in the eye, would supply far more serviceable 
information than the greatest artist in words could extract. from 
characteristics not accurately measurable by a foot-rule. Lang 
at its best is a coarse and clumsy instrument to paint the infinitely 
varying and minute peculiarities upon which owr recognition of a 
humaa countenance depends. You may walk in the stréets of 
London for a day and not meet two people whose noses are indis- 
tinguishably alike; and yet the whole catalogue of phrases appli- 
cable to noses—short, snub, aquiline, and so forth—would scarcely 
do more than enable you to mark unmistakably the difference 
between the organs of the late Duke of Wellington and of a negro, 
The chances are, therefore, that even if.a witness could distinguish 
one commonplace nose from another beyond all possibility of doubt, 
he would be utterly unable to convey to other persons the differ- 
enges on which his recognition depends. If another witness, who 
was either dishonest or whose perceptions were blunter, chase to 
contradict him, we could’ not leok into their minds in order to 
inspect the ideal patterns: by comparison with which the differ- 
enee or the identity was established; and there is no art of verbal | 
photography. Our perceptions altogether outrun our powers of 
utterance, and it is: only to a very limited extent that we are 
capable of communicating ideas. e-can no more define in 
Words a.colour or a.sound than we can point out with a walking- 
stick the minutest markings on a butterfly's wing; and it wo 
be vain therefore to attempt the description of voices and com- 
Plexions which we instantaneously reeognize when heard or seen. 

» however, tattooing is desirable to supply the deficiencies of 
guage, it is still more imperatively required to supply the de- 
ficieneies of the intelleet which uses that imperfect instrument. 
inguage cannot render our perceptions visible and audible; but 
even if it could, they would } supply a most treacherous ground for 
Positive cone]usions. Everybody has remarked since the speech of 
the Ationey-General the curious process by which the believers in 
ant were-converted ; how, when a single trick had been 
Successfully played off upon them, their vanity became interested 


in believing the whole story, and their intellects succeeded in re- 
presenting every new fact as somehow confirmatory of the fore- 
gone conclusion. The lesson was an instructive one in many ways; 
for the secret of the Claimant's power was precisely the secret upon 
which all spiritualist and other impostors depend for success. A 
man is first asked whether. he has. been the victimrof a hoax, or the 
laws of nature have been suspended. Naturally he prefers to 
believe that the laws of nature have been sus ; and from 
that moment he becomes unintentionally the ally of the impostor, 


_ and develops a strange ingenuity in. evading all difficulties and 


seizing every bit of evidence that seems to make in. his,favour. 
When we have once come to appreciate this process, we see how 
erroneous is the ordimary assumption that people habitually speak 
the truth aud are tolerable judges of evidence. David tells us 
that he was hasty in asserting that all men ave liars; but he might 
have said deliberately that most men are either liars or the uncon- 
scious accomplices of liars. The quantity of sheer unmixed lying 
which exists in this world is, we suspect, greatly wunder- 
estimated by most people; and of the quantity of false statement 
which is not quite lying, because it begins by self-deception, few 
ersons have even a faint conception. ‘The reason of this seems to 
simple enough. For practical purposes we are obliged to 
assume that people speak the truth. A certain ‘quantity of mutugl 
trust is necessary in order to carry on the business of life; and 


| We naturally make the mistake of confounding 2a provisional as- 


sumption which for ordinary p is accurate enough with a 
statement of actual facts, and then apply it to cases w it is 
more frequently falsified than verified. ‘We infer from the prac- 
tical necessity of trusting people in trifles that they are always 
trustworthy even in serfous matters; and thus we exaggerate 
beyond all bounds the weight which should properly be attached 
to a simple unsupported assertion. If a respectable person, that 
is to say, aman ina black coat who has not been convicted of 
picking pockets, tells us the wildest story of ghosts or rapping 
tables, the one hypothesis which the ordinary mind altogether 
refuses to admit is the surely not inconceivable one that he 
is aliar and acheat. It is thought to be almost paradoxical to 
assert that any one, outside of the criminal classes, is ever guilty 
of downright falsehood. ‘The: weakness is certainly amiable ; and 
yet it may-fairly be doubted whether a eapacity to tell the truth and 
nearets but the truth is not as rare as the habit of unequivocal 
pp then, at first sight rather singular that personation is 
not a more common trick than it appears to be in fact. For this 
is one of those cases in which there is a natural predisposition 
among persons of ill-regulated minds, or, in other words; among 
the great majority of the human raee, to go half-way to meet the 
Even where no one has been actually put 
the popular imagination is ready to invent an appropriate legen 
in cau to satisty its own sa. longing for the marvellous. The 
history of simpler times is full of such oecutrences. Whenever 
a great hero died in an obscure mamner, a legend immediately 
grew up, telling how he was waiting in some enchanted land or 
eneath the roots of some mysterious mountain for the day when 
he should once more reap in his ancient glory. Some- 
times a elever pretender took advantage of this state of mind, but 
the legend was able to maintain itself even without such a nucleus 
around which it might erystallize. The poor Lady Tichborne, re- 
fusing to believe in the death of her son and always on the look- 
out for his return, is merely'a type of the popular state of mind 
when any object of widely-spread interest has vanished from the 
world. Royal personages are now surnounded so rey | by observers. 
of all their actions, they are so much in the habit of being inter- 
viewed, even at the moment of death, that there is little chance of 
the uncertainty which is nece to generate even a popular delu- 
sion. They are no longer withdrawn ina cloud from our midst 
like a Homeric hero from a battle, but take their leave of us in as 
public a fashion as that in which princes used to be ushered. into 
the world. And yet, even in our days, there were probably 
large districts in France where Napoleon IIL would easily have 
been accepted rather as a new avatar of the first Emperor than as 
his nephew. In families of a position beneath royalty there are 
of course more frequent opportunities, for fraud; and mow that a 
conspicuous example has been presented, we may poasibly expect 
to. see a repetition of the experiment. It is perhaps.not quite out 
of the question that a new Sir Roger may. yet start fom the Aus- 
tralian, bush. or the backwoods of America. The profession of a 
personator is not altogether so. disagreeableas many other modes 
of. precarious existence. The claimant may be certain, of a good 
deal of popular sympathy if he shows a moderate amount of skill 
in making out his case; some of the difficulties in his path 


_ have. been buoyed out by the last adventurer; and if the worst 


comes. to the worst, he: will: ultimately be provided for at. the 
public expense. Probably after a short time the pangs of what 
serves him for a.conscience, if he is -rash.enough to maintain such 


.& luxury, would be satisfactorily quenched. ties question which 


ean never be satisfactorily answered, but which appears.to be open 
to discussion, whether the Claimant himself did not at some tine 
or other really believe himself to be-what he professed. yak al 
IV., it is credibly said, believed himself to have been at the battle 
of Waterloo, by dint of, telling the story, oftenenough: There is 
certainly a period at which. a liar of the first water,a.man who 
has that passion for falsehood which great thinkers have for truth 


gradually loses the power of . between fact, an 
fiction. Garrick maintained that, for the time of acting, he 
believed himself to be Richard A man who systematically 
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represents the part of somebody else may end, after a sufficient 
course of lying and dissimulation, in becoming puzzled as to Bis 
own identity. Everybody has sometimes been puzzled between 
the recollection of having done something and the recollection of 
having heard about it. How can we assign limits to such a pro- 
cess, or say confidently that we may not, by assiduous labour, 
generate a kind of permanent hallucination which will become to 
us a second nature? It has often been asked lately what is the 
value of our recollections of another person whom we have not 
seen for fourteen or fifteen years. e may go further, and ask 
what is the value of our recollections of ourselves? Are they not 
sufficiently shadowy to make it possible, by sufficient doses of what 
is at firstdeliberate falsehood, to render them altogether evanescent, 
and to substitute for them a set of factitious recollections gradually 
acquiring firmness and consistency ? 


The question is obviously insoluble, because we cannot look 
into a rogue’s mind, and it is precarious work to infer ‘it from his 
outward words and actions. such a feat could be performed, 
it would of course make the task of detection easier. Meanwhile 
we have the consolation of reflecting upon the advantages of the 
tattooing. It is easy enough to persuade a large part of the world, 
and even, it may be, to deceive oneself; but after all there generally 
rethain a certain number of hard insoluble facts which have an 
awkward way of cropping up without having been properly foreseen. 
The ease with which an impression can be made upon uncritical 
minds illustrates the ease with which a legend would spring up in 
ages before criticism was possible; but the difficulty of satisfying 
anything like a genuine awd remains so enormous that the 
chances must always be indefinitely great against permanent suc- 
cess. Luckily we have not yet reached the consummation of settling 
facts by universal suffrage and the average common sense. 

hen that happens we may expect some very singular results, 
and nobody would know with any great certainty whether he was 
himself or somebody else. 


THE SECRET POLICY OF THE VATICAN 


it was probably beyond the expectations of Prince Bismarck 
himself to carry his School Inspection Bill in the Upper House 
by a majority nearly double what he had obtained in the Lower 

ouse. Indeed it was thought to the last moment doubtful 
whether it would be carried at all. It was distasteful to the Con- 
servative party, and still more to the Court, though the King had 
given it his formal sanction. And it offended the keenest sus- 
ceptibilities of the great body of the Protestant, no less than of the 
Catholic, clergy, though it was at the influence of the latter only 
that it was really aimed. The pending controversy on the rela- 
tions of Church and State in Germany, of which this affair is one 
phase, is already producing quite a literature of its own, and we 
may gather from the work recently published by Dr. Fabri, an 
Evangelical pastor, under the title Staat und Kirche, some infor- 
mation as to the objections entertained by his co-religionists to the 
measure. He is alarmed generally at ss which may tend to 
loosen the union between the secular and spiritual authorities, and 
he is ayowedly distrustful of the inherent capability of the Evan- 
elical Church to stand alone. He fears that the political measures 
directed against the Ultramontane party will only be able to strike 
it through the sides of their Protestant rivals, and will thus in 
the long run promote the triumph of Roman Catholicism. He is 
also disposed to regard the policy of the Chancellor in his contest 
with Ultramontanism as hazardous for the interests of the new 
Empire itself, and thinks it too late now to assail the infallibilist 
doctrine or the system of Papal absolutism which it sustains—a 
view which is naturally controverted by some of his critics. His 
treatise, however, goes far to explain the sort of alliance, or at 
least armed neutrality, established between the extreme sections 
of Catholic and Protestant opinion, in their common resistance to 
Prince Bismarck’s Bill. The argument by which the Prussian 
Minister conquered or disarmed the various and powerful forces 
arrayed against him was such as, once admitting the alleged 
facts, could hardly fail to control the suffrage of any national 
Assembly. liacos intra muros ur et extra was the text 
and keynote of his discourse, and he certainly produced cogent 
reasons for believing that an organized conspiracy exists within 
the heart of the German Empire, designed to bring about 
its dismemberment. We need not repeat here what we have 
pointed out before as to the altered position of the Roman Court 
since Sadowa and Sedan, or the obvious grounds which induce it 
to make Prussia, to use Prince Bismarck’s words, “the butt of its 
constant attacks,” and to select Poland as the natural centre and 
base of operations. It is worth noting, however, that Mgr. de 
Ladochowski has been secretly made Primate of Ali Poland, which 
is the more remarkable as the dignity had been long extinct; and 
it has been for centuries the received policy of Rome to diminish 
or equalize all intermediate ranks of the hierarchy on the old 
Tarquinian principle of cutting down the taller Og eg Since 
the Isidorian Decretals found currency in Europe, the powers 
of archbishops and primates have been gradually curtailed, while 
their number has ‘been multiplied, and the patriarchal office 
has been reduced to a mere titular decoration. It cannot 
therefore be without some special object that the Primacy of All 
Poland, including even its Austrian and Russian yoga is 
suddenly revived in the —_ of the Archbishop of Posen. Still 
more significant are the letters addressed to Dr, ian by Herr 


Windhorst, late Minister of King George of Hanover, and by Bish 
Ketteler, which were read in the House by Prince Bismarck. 
Bishop Ketteler of Mayence, it must be remembered, is a man of 
mark in his way, and the recognized leader of the Gesuitant; 
among the German bishops. Even while he was supposed to be 
leading the minority at the Vatican Council, he was al along the 
tool or dupe of the Jesuits; and his real animus came out clear} 
enough in his violent attacks immediately after his return home 
on those who had before been weak enough to believe in the 
sincerity of his professed convictions, and were still courageous 
enough to maintain their own. We are not at all surprised to fing 
him plotting—as Dr. Déllinger in his famous Declararation last 
year asserted that the infallibilists inevitably would plot—against 
the new Empire of which he is a subject, in the temporal in. 
terests of the Pope. 

Apart from the exciting nature of the particular conflict now 
ing in Germany, the affair has a wider interest of its 9 
from the striking illustration it affords of the habitual policy of 
the Roman Court and its standing army, the Jesuits. It must be 
borne in mind that Rome does not profess to have any cause of 
complaint against the religious policy of Prussia towards her 
Catholic subjects; and, indeed, till a year or two ago the two 
Powers were on the most friendly terms. The King of Prussia, if 
our memory serves us, presented a magnificent Brussels carpet for 
the Council Chamber in St. Peter's. Indeed, the force and range 

of the resistance to Prince Bismarck’s Bill was due in 
measure to his strict observance of the acknowledged Prussian 
principle of religious equality. The backbone of the opposition 
would have been broken if his Protestant supporters had been 
consoled by the assurance that what was sauce for the Ultra- 
montane goose should not be sauce for the Evangelical gander, 
But no such compromise was ever dreamt of. It is not the 
religious interests of Catholicism, but the temporal pretensions 
of the Papacy, to which German Catholics are required to 
postpone the unity and independence of their country. “In 
mere spiritualibus,” as the old Prince Bishops used to phrase it 
in the days before the Revolution, they perfectly understood 
that Prince Bismarck had no desire whatever to interfere with 
them, but so far from being content with spiritual freedom, 
Rome has never for a moment allowed such considerations to 
stand in the way of her dynastic claims. It is notorious that the 
Catholic priesthood of Prussia hold a higher place in popular 
estimation than their brethren in Italy or France, and it is almost 
—7 notorious that the clergy of North Italy are more respect- 
able and more respected than those trained under the orthodox 
Governments of Rome and Naples. There is abundant Roman 
Catholic, and even Ultramontane, testimony to these facts; yet the 
Pope and his advisers would gladly throw Germany into a con- 
flagration, and compel German Catholics to choose between treason 
and apostacy, in the forlorn hope of restoring the corrupt 
régime which made Rome the scandal as well as the centre of 
Christendom, There is nothing new in this, nor is there any- 
thing new in the school being employed as one of the main in- 
struments of political ——— From the first it was the 
chosen stronghold of the Jesuits, and the present tone of 
Catholic society on the Continent, both clerical and lay, 
is in great measure due to their long ascendency in the education 
of Catholic Europe. History testifies that even in the middle 
ages the terrible weapons of excommunication and interdict 
were far oftener invoked to crush a revolted city or enforce a dis- 
~~ tax than for the preservation of piety or faith. After the 
eformation other and less direct methods of influence had of 
course to be discovered, but the spirit remained unchanged. Itis 
a curious fact that the Inder Expurgatorius, which was a real 
power in Latin countries, has been worked at least as much in the 
civil as in the religious interests of Rome, and it protected 
them by killing all literary energy and taste, till Latin theology 
and French novels became the staple and almost sole com- 
modity of Roman booksellers, Not unfrequently ecclesiastical 
have been deliberately sacrificed to political considerations, as when 
Clement VII. aided the Smalkaldic League against Charles V. 
The zealous champion of Catholicism and Urban VIII. found 
it convenient to support the Protestant schemes of Gustavus 
Adolphus. In later days Pius VI. and Pius VII. did not 
deny that “they regarded the quality of a territorial 
— more highly than that of head of the Church, and felt 
und to act accordingly.” Those who guide the counsels of the 
Vatican at the present hour evidently share that view. To 
embroil the Continent, already exhausted by two destructive wars, 
in a fresh and deadlier conflict, for the possible chance of rebuild- 
ing the Papal throne out of the ruins, even were the plot to prove 
successful, would do little to advance the religious interests of the 
Church, which the Univers declared the other day had been “handed 
over to Satan” by the appointment of a French Ambassador to the 
Italian Court. e are aware that this perverse estimate of the 
relative value of secular and spiritual rights is not confined to the 
members of any one communion. Lord Eldon was looked up t0 
by a large pee > Bane as one of the main “ pillars of the 
Church,” though it was ill-naturedly observed that he should 
rather be called one of the buttresses, as he seldom entered its 
doors. But the principle has never been embodied on 
gigantic a scale, or carried out with such unflinching CoD 
sistency, as in what German writers call the ‘“ Cumialisti¢ 
system” of the Papacy. And the system has invariably show? 
itself too — for individual Popes who might themselves be 
differently minded. When, for instance, “the good Pope Inno- 
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cont XI.,” 08 Dr. Déllinger justly calls him, endeavoured to restrain 

immoral teaching of the Jesuits, they won an easy victory; 
and, what is more immediately to our purpose, when he resolved 
io respond through Bishop Spinola to the overtures of the German 
Protestants, he was obliged to let the Bishop act ostensibly in his 
own name only, “because the French cardinals in Rome opposed 
the scheme on the ground that a reunion of Protestant Germany 
with the Church would prove very awkward for French policy,” 
qnd France was too important a Power for the Papacy to offend. 
In other words, it was against the political interests of the 
Vatican to convert to the true faith heretics whom it solemnly 

jgned to eternal perdition once every year for rejecting 
it in our own day Rome has on similar grounds discoun- 
tenanced the conversion of Mahometans. Renaudot says truly 
ough that the principal obstacle to the reunion of the Eastern 
and Western Churches is the demand of the former that some 


’ jimits should be placed on Papal autocracy. 


The chief instruments of this tortuous, but rigidly consistent, 
icy for the last three centuries, as we observed just now, 
ve been the Jesuits, who are the real administrators rather 
than the servants of the Papacy. When the reigning Pope was, 
go to speak, in opposition, they had no hesitation in resisting him. 
Innocent XI. requested their General, Gonzalez, to write against 
the casuistical doctrine of “probabilism” then taught by the 
Order, whereupon they held an extraordinary Chapter for the 
of deposing him. They further displayed their hostility 
fenocent y supporting Gallican principles in France, and 
Jesuits actually had a hand in drawing up the Declaration of 
Gallican Liberties. In their foreign missions, and notably in 
China, they have owed much of their apparent success to very 
strange compromises with native superstition, for which the 
sanction of the Holy See has been either extorted or dispensed 
with. But, as a rule, the black Pope and .the white Pope, as 
they are called in Rome, have pulled harmoniously together. 
And the maintenance and extension of Roman prerogative has been 
the supreme aim of their labours, It was for asserting the de- 
posing power, and not for their religious belief, that Campian 
and hie fellow-sufferers died at Tyburn. In these days the 
principle is no longer openly enforced, but it is quietly acted 
on by seeking to undermine Governments considered hostile 
to Papal interests. Infallibility is one of the weapons forged for 
ing on this warfare, for it simplifies and strengthens the action 
of a centralized bureaucracy, and infallibility is the work of the 
Jesuits. In a pamphlet —. last November on the Infal- 
libilists and the Modern State, Dr. Reinkens observes, and sub- 
sequent experience has strikingly confirmed his statement, that 
“in Germany, and especially in Prussia, the spirit of the 
infallibiliss Roman Church is simply the spirit of Jesuitism, 
which is destroying the German Empire from within,” and he 
shows that the leaven has been secretly fermenting for the 
last half-century, and was noticed as long ago as that by Niebuhr, 
though recent events have served to precipitate the crisis. The 
school, the pulpit, and the confessional have all alike at various 
times been pressed into the service; but the Jesuits have always 
relied chiefly on their educational machinery, and the training of 
the people has become more important to them since they have 
lost the ear of kings. That they should ever obtain more than 
partial and precarious successes in their internecine struggle with 
the culture and social life of the modern world is not to be 
anticipated. But it is well to remember how considerable 
even yet are their resources, and how inflexible is their reso- 
lution in directing them to a single end. The perfection of 
piety consists, according to their code, in the absolute and 
eatire surrender of the intellect and the will to superior authority. 
As the Jesuit obeys his General, so every Christian should obey the 
Pope, blindly and with an abject sacrifice of his own judgment. 
Every restriction on that supreme authority is an abomination, 
every national law or constitution which asserts itself against the 
sole rightful Sovereign is a sacrilege and a treason. As Cardinal 
Pallavicini formulated the idea, the collective Church is a body 
imanimate without the Pope, but infused by him with a 
living soul; to him therefore belongs dominion over the whole 
Obristian world as its head and master, whose authority 
is the sole foundation and uniting bond of all govern- 
ment, for he alone represents on earth de jure divino the 
sovereignty of God. And Gregory XIV. expressly recognized, in 
@ Bull issued in 1 9! , the pre-eminent fitness of the Jesuit Order 
for ministering to e dominion of Rome, because, from its des- 
Potic military organization, it can the more easily be applied by 
the Pope to what purpose he will. Not one iota has been aban- 
doned of the claims then made, nor are the disciples of Loyola one 
Whit less ready to enforce them. The sudden collapse of the two 
great Catholic Powers is not so much a menace as a challenge to 
Tenewed energy in reconquering by force or fraud, or by a judicious 
0: 


combination of both, what the public opinion of a degenerate age 
no longer willing to concede. 


THE TWISS LIBEL CASE, 
libel case which has for nearly a fortnight occupied the 
attention of one of the magistrates at Southwark Police 
Court is, from every point of view, so extremely unpleasant an 
iat we are desirous of saying as little about it as possible. 
the case itself we shall only say that a solicitor named Chaffers 
Lady Twiss for haying libelled 


them in a Statutory Declaration, asserting that Lady Twiss 
had formerly led a disreputable life under the name of Marie 
Gelas, and had been the mistress of Sir Travers before he 
married her; that the evidence, as far as it went, appeared to 
supply a decisive refutation of these charges; but that, before it 
was completed, the counsel for the prosecution intimated to the 
magistrate that Lady Twiss had determined not to appear 
in Court, and had in fact left London, and that his 
instructions to proceed with the case had been withdrawn. It 
is deplorable that a high judicial officer should be subjected 
to’grave imputations, affecting his personal character as well as his 
domestic relations, which he is apparently powerless tomeet. The 
libel was directed against Sir Travers as well as against his wife, 
and, if he had thought fit, he might have continued the prosecution 
on his own account. He did not choose to do so, and the magistrate 
had no alternative but to discharge the prisoner, who was brought 
up next day on another accusation of attempting to extort money 
by imputing a bigamous marriage to a “ gentleman of position.” 
is charge collapsed as strangely as the first had done, and proved 
at any rate, as Mr. Benson remarked, that Chaffers is an adept in 
the terrible art of libelling with safety. How many more reputa- 
tions he may have in his grasp it is impossible to say. He 
appears to have been able to exercise acruel and malignant terror- 
ism over at least two families ; and, ignominious as his victories 
have been, there is perhaps some reason to fear that they may be 
an encouragement to unscrupulous men to imitate his example. It 
was not necessary to prove that his allegations were untrue in 
order to sustain the charge of malicious libelling, but it is not 
unnatural that persons who are thus attacked should shrink from 
sear A in Court unless they feel confident that they can 
successfully vindicate their characters. The reasons which shook 
the confidence of Sir Travers and Lady Twiss in their case, 
while to outward appearance it was proceeding in their favour, 
may possibly be known hereafter; but for the present it is 
enough to say that they undertook a prosecution which they 
had not the courage to maintain. It is impossible to 
come to any positive conclusion as to the truth or falsehood of 
the allegations against them. This is a state of things which 
will, we fear, be highly distasteful to a certain section of the 
public. There are people, we may be sure, who will go about 
asking what they are to believe, and who will be miserable until 
they have adopted a distinct and definite theory on one side or 
the other. There is no help for them, however; as long as the 
question remains in the position in which the complainants have 
left it, the public must submit, with as much patience as 
it can command, to this painful and embarrassing eo. 
It may be their misfortune, and not their fault, that they cannot 
at the present moment clear themselves from the scandalous jimpu- 
tations which have been cast upon them; but, until they have 
done so, society, without going into particulars, has of course a 
right to protect itself in its own Mee In the observations which 
the magistrate addressed to Chatters everybody will concur ; 
whatever view may be taken of the truth of his story, he must 
remain an object of abhorrence and contempt to honourable 
men, 

It is probable that until this case commenced few persons were 
aware of the terrible instrument which is at the dis of any 
scoundrel who may choose to avail himself of it for the purposes 
of calumny or malicious libel. It appears that it is possible for 
anybody to step into a police-court and to make a solemn 
Statutory Declaration, conveying the most wanton and scandalous 
imputations on other persons, and to get it attested by the signa- 
ture of a magistrate, without any any being made to ascertain 
the truth of the charges, or any notice being sent to the persons 
attacked, in order to afford them an opportunity of defending 
themselves, The signature attached to the document, and the 
solemn form in which it is drawn up, invest it with a quasi- 
judicial appearance which may delude ignorant people, and 
such a document may be in circulation for some time before 
it becomes known to those whose character and peace of 
mind are thus assailed. And even when the victim learns the 
blow which has been aimed at him, he can ward it off only by a 
painful and og costly prosecution, one effect of which will be 
—thanks to the disinterested zeal of the ging ene publish 
more widely the calumnies which have been brought against 
him. There seems to be some doubt as to the exact meaning 
of the law with regard to Statutory Declarations, and the cir- 
cumstances under which they ought to be received. Some of 
the magistrates appear to be under the impression that they are 
bound to attest any declarations which are brought to them in 
a proper form; and it is doubtful whether they even take the 
trouble of reading them. Of course the person making a declara- 
tion does so at his own risk, and he may be indicted for libel, 
or, if the declaration relates to any judicial procedure, and is 
roved to be false, for perjury. It is obvious, however, that the 
berty of making declarations is liable to great abuse; and al- 
though it may be possible to have an offender punished, it would 
be better that he should in the first instance be prevented from 
committing the offence. It is difficult to concéive a reason why 
any one should be allowed to charge another person, in this solemn 
manner, with immoral conduct not amounting to legal crime, un- 
less it is in some way or other connected with a pending suit. 
There is an old maxim that the greater the truth the ter the 
libel; and Mr. Benson thought it necessary to warn the “ y 
and uneducated mind” not to assume from the issue of the late 
inquiry that a libel may be circulated with impunity if it 
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happens to be true. It isnot desirable that encouragement should 


be given to the raking up of old scandals affecting private character, 
aut one ople who a have committed disreputable actions 
are entitled to protection from wanton and malicious persecution. 
Mr. Stapleton, we are glad to see, has given notice in the House 
of Commons of a motion for a Select Committee to inquire into 
the use and abuse of Statutory Declarations, and we trust that the 
result of the inquiry will be to place the law on a proper footing, 
and to prevent the repetition of such a ease as that which has just 
been brought to so startling and painful a conclusion. 


Whether or not a magistrate is bound to receive a declaration 
when presented for his signature, it is certain at least that the 
newspapers are under no obligation to report a case of this kind at 
full length. Now that the trial has terminated, the Times, which 
has every day published a long report of the proceedings, down 
even to the most minute and disgusting details, forbears in its 
leading article “to ielate it in any greater length than is 
necessary to make its conclusions intelligible.” It is 
stated that there are “ more grounds than one” this sensitive 
and high-minded reticence; and we can only hope that one of 
these reasons is a tardy sense of professional decorum. It would 
be unfair not to admit the good taste and propriety which are 
usually displayed in the reports of the Times; and we should be 
glad to think that this was only a casual error. A few short 

graphs would have been quite enough to indicate the 
nature of the charges in Chaffers’s declaration, and the course of 
the case. It is impossible to doubt that the very full reports 
which have been wag nine by giving currency and an apparent 
importance to libellous imputations, must have rendered the suf- 
ferings of the persons who were vilified more painful and acute. 
As the Times observes, “ Be Lady Twiss an angel of light, and 
the contrary has not been proved, she must have undergone un- 
Fe anguish from the moment that she became conscious of 

e defendant’s malicious designs.” It is evident that her anguish 
must have been greatly increased when she found that the 
newspapers were practically abetting her assailant by giving 
the utmost publicity to his cruel aspersions. A general charge of 
immorality was bad enough, but when the defendant went into 
particulars which seemed to give an appearance of reality to his 
story, and when all his questions were published in the papers, it 
must have been a severe trial to the moral courage of the person 
attacked, even if innocent. We have refrained from indulging 
in any theory or conjecture as to this case ; we express no opinion on 
any of the questions which were involved in the prosecution ; but, 
speaking generally, we have a right to point out that when a 
man gets hold of an ugly secret or a trumped-up accusation, and 
desires to use it for his own purposes, it is the dread of publicity 
upon which he naturally works; and it is at first a temptation, 
and afterwards perhaps a consolation, to him to think that, even 
if he is prosecuted and convicted, the character of his victim will 
in all probability never be completely cleared. “Throw enough 
mud, and some of it will stick,” is an old saying. There are 
always people who will persist in thinking that a serious charge 
would never have been made if there had not been some kind of 
foundation for it, and that the smoke betrays a hidden fire. 
Moreover the libeller will have had it in his power during the 
progress of the case to inflict the most terrible agony which perhaps 
it is possible for one human being to inflict upon another. Under 
such circumstances it is obvious that the newspapers are only 
playing into the hands of a man of this stamp if they 
advertise his libels in a prominent manner. For one case of the 
kind which gets the length of a public exposure, there may be, for 
agate we know, many that are compromised in fear of the 
pe icity which is threatened, and which publicity the journals’ 

ave, by their recent conduct, intimated that they are always 
happy to supply. Apart altogether from the injury which may G 
done by full reports of such matters, there are certain ordinary 
rules of decency whieh might have led the newspapers to abstain 
from going into all the unsavoury details of a shameful libel. It 
is not necessary to advertise the tariff and social peculiarities of 
—— especially in periodicals which are intended for 

omestic circulation. The whole subject was nasty as well as 
painful, and on the score of its nastiness alone the newspapers 
would have done well to handle it as lightly as possible. No 
doubt there are people who take a pleasure in gloating over 
prurient details and asin suggestions, just as there are people 
whose diseased appetite prompts them to eat dirt or to do other 
filthy things. But this does not justify the press in pandering to 
uncleanness. The magistrate at Bow Street vadiet | that he did 
not remember in the history of any criminal court anything so 
demoralizing as the result of thi trial was likely to be; and though 
this is certainly saying a good deal, there is unfortunately too 
much truth in it. 


AN ORIENTAL ROGER. 


W HEN the Attorney-General referred to the pages of Gibbon 
| or exhumed the forgotten records of French Courts of 
Justice fer instances of audacious and unsuccessful imposture, he 
might have quoted a ease which concerned ample estates, a fine 
position, and an _heredi title, and which happened, in 
the memory of men still living, in our Indian ency. The 
trial to which we allude s so strong a light on the social 
customs and observances of Hindoos, and on the judicial and 
executive administration of India before it was transformed by 


the touch of yecent statesmen and legislators, that it eouy 
scarcely fail to attract interest even had the English world never 
been sated with the adventures of Orton or Castro. Viewed by the 


palm groves, lies the pleasant and 
Formerly traversed by the Grand Trunk 


not stop to explain, but which some fifty years — made the 
collected over this 


follows :—In the year 1820 Tej] Chunder was Raja of Burdwan, 
At that time his son Pratab Chunder, Inown as the young Raja, 
fell ill, and, in the presence of numerous relatives and dependants, 
was carried in a dying state to the banks of the Ganges, near 
Culna, a place some eight-and-twenty miles from his ancestral 
residence. There, in the sight of the holy river so dear to ortho- 
dox Hindoos, he departed this life ; and, with all the solemn rites 
and customs suited to the occasion, his lifeless body was committed 
to the flames and reduced to ashes. We gather from the 
ceedings that the young Raja was unmarried, or at any rate it is 
tolerably certain that no widow performed the rite of sutteeon 
the corpse of her lord, though about that period the number of 
women who in Burdwan annually submitted to this ancient and 
horrid tradition amounted to nearly a hundred. After the 
cremation the few remnants spared or calcined by the fire were 
collected and deposited in one of the halls of the palace at 
Burdwan, and a monument was erected over the In due 
time the father followed his son to the river bank and to the 
funeral pile; and the property, which then vested in a minor 
and an adopted son, was managed by a native gentleman known 
throughout the case as Pran Baboo. Years passed away, and the 
inhabitants of the district had begun to forget the existence and 
death of the young Raja, who had never succeeded to his estate, 
when in the year 1835 a person suddenly made his appearance in 
the adjoining district of Bancoorah, and, giving out that he was 
the Pratab Chunder, collected together a considerable 
number of adherents, and laid claim to the Burdwan estates. 
Now it so happened that the districts immediately to the west of 
Burdwan poe, ~usaene had lately been the scene of insurrection 
by a tribe of aborigines known as the Coles, who had caused 
considerable excitement, and had only been put down by a large 
military force. The claimant was arrested by the magistrate of 
Bancoorah, arraigned for riot and tumultuous assemblage, and 
convicted and sentenced to six months imprisonment; and he 
was further required to find securities that he would not again 
disturb the peace of the country. Those who know the dogged 
inacity with which Orientals urge their own pretensions of 
invade the rights of others will not be surprised to hear that this 
lenient sentence by no means disposed of the matter. In the 
spring of 1838 the claimant, who had not been idle since the 
expiration of his sentence, again appeared in public with a tran 
of some three hundred adherents; and this time he took up bis 
station at Culna, in the Burdwan district, obtained money 
from various persons on divers pretences, served notices om 
the tenants requiring them to withhold payment of their 
rents to the manager or guardian of the minor, instituted 
a civil suit in the Supreme Court of Calcutta, within which 
city lay a fractional portion of the vast real estate, and # 
alarmed the magistrate that the military were called out 
and prompt measures taken to disperse the assemblage, and to 
—— its leader. Owing to a a of orders, 
the Sepoys fired on the multitude while the claimant was go 
about with a drawn sword near a shrine, and their shots kill 
one man and wounded three others. This unfortunate occurrence 
led to the preferment of an unfounded charge of manslaughter 
against the magistrate of Burdwan, who was tried in the Supremé 
Court as a British subject, and, as might have been , we 
pe | acquitted of the charge. Meanwhile the Government 
frightened, and entrusted the case against the claimant to 


late Mr. E. A. Samuells, at that time magistrate of Hooghly, 


; g or recen isciosures, the case of the Claiman’ e urdwan 
i = seems doubly calculated to amuse and instruct. 
} ot quite seventy miles from Calcutta, amidst rice fields 
villages half hidden by 
station of Burdwan. 
road to Benares, it has of late years become a first-class station: 
a of the East Indian Railway, and it has now a branch which 
passes through the Raneegunge coal-fields and rejoins the 
i old and main line at a spot about midway between Paing 
| and Bhaugulpore. Burdwan is not only the residence of the 
| Commissioner of the division but the home of the Maharaja of 
i | that: ilk. ‘This gentleman is perhaps the richest landholder 
under the Government of Bengal. He P| annually into 
| the Indian Treasury more than 300,000/. rent-roll, ‘after | 
| this deduetion, has been estimated by competent judges at 
| 200,000/. a year. His estates not only cover nearly the whole 
| area of the | eer tlhe district itself, but extend into four other 
| adjacent districts; and under a peculiar tenure, which we need 
| vast extent of territory with punctuality, cheapness, and ease, 
| Many a hard-worked Calcutta official has been as glad of a trip to 
| Burdwan as a Londoner of a visit to Hastings; and all English. 
| men resident in the plains of the Lower Ganges have seen or 
; | heard of the splendid mansion of the Maharaja, his huge reservoirs 
| equalling a lakes in size, his fish-ponds and summer-houses, 
| his shrubberies laid out with some approach to elegance, and his 
. | Zoological Gardens in miniature, where the natives of Bengal may 
| gaze with wonder on what to them are the strange forms of the 
: | lion and the giraffe. The Hindoo gentleman who at present 
owns this magnificent property is liberal in tone and feeling, and 
has given various proofs of his loyalty and goodwill to the State, 
The origin of the case to which we imvite attention was a3 
| 
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after wands distinguished in the Indian mutiny for his pacification 
of the provinee of Behar. The pretender wav arveste , and com- 
gitted for trial at the Sessions’ Court on the charges of fraud, 
F re, and false personation; on that of obtaining money 
nee false pretences, and on that of unlawful assembly, at par- 
tienlar specitied dates, with intent to commit a breach of the 


Phe trial caused the st excitement in the Lower Provinces. 
held on the criminal side of the Court, it substantially 
god practically put in issue the right and title to the splendid 
Bardwan property. The proceedings occupied no less than thirty- 
me days. A throng of native witnesses, servants of the ancient 
house, family priests, record-keepers, officials, cultivators, and boat- 
en, was examined on one side or the other. The list was swelled 
py civil servants, independent Englishmen, officers of the Indian 
amy, and medical men. One surgeon came to give evidence 
from the Presidency of Madras, ei 
gentleman afterwards a member of Council in the days of Lords 
Auckland and EHenborough, aud now still in office at Westminster, 
gave evidence against the Raja; and an action arising out of pro- 
ceedings in which an active attorney had been arrested and con- 
fned by au over-zealous mazistrate, was tried before Sir Edward 
Ryan, late Chief Justice at Culeutta, and now head of the Civil 
Service Commission. The case for the prosecution was plain and 
smple enough. The young Raja had died eighteen years before, 
like a good Hindoo, almost in the presence of a weeping parent, 
and im the sight of friends and attendants who might be trusted to 
believe their own senses. Here was no question of a departure 
for a distant colony, or of years s 
in the plains of Australia or the Cordilleras; nor was there any 
doubtas to the heir’s disappearance in one vessel on the high seas, 
and bis miracalous rescue by another. The Raja, if he a 
died, died in one of the most populous districts of Lower Bengal, 
on the spot which would naturally be chosen for such a purpose, 
just as Meg Merrilies chose to free her spirit m a particular posi- 
tion in the ruined hamlet of Derncleugh. And what, it will 
naturally be asked, was the story set up by the claimant to 
account for his restoration to life and health ? 

Pran Baboo, whose management of the property we may admit 
to have been extremely unpopular, had, it was said for the 
daimant, prejudiced the father against the son, and had even 
attempted to poison the latter. Estranged from his nearest rela- 
tive, the young Raja spent years in immorality and vice, and at 
last, m the act of committing some extremely hemous offence, was 
struck by sudden remorse, somewhat after the fashion of Dickens's 

hero, who, when about to blow out his brains, heard a clock 
stnke ten, remembered that he had heard that hour strike in the 
days of his innocency, and became a virtuous and reformed 
character ever afterwards. Consulting the oracles of his religion, 
the young Raja was enjoined to absent himself for fourteen years, 
and to perform pilgrimages incognito ; and in this view he feigned a 
mortal sickmess, was conveyed to the river-side, and requesting the 
'3 to withdraw, im order that he might offer up his soul 
to heaven, dived into the stream, was received into a boat, and left 
in his room a huge chest filled with shells, which the bystanders 
reduced to ashes under the belief that it contained the corpse of 
their young mastér. The sequel of the story was that, accom- 
panied by one devoted adherent, he washed away his stains in 
the Brahmaputra, visited hallowed shrines as a pilyrim, travelled 
in Cashmere and the Punjab, and finally retyrned to claim his 
own again, The accused made no attempt to prove his version 
of the actual disappearance, but called numbers of witnesses to 
oa identity. The prosecution, which was placed in the 
of a professional lawyer, undertook, on the other hand, 
to show that the so-styled Raja was one Kistolall, alias 
Alak Shaha; that he was wel known as an inhabitant of the 
neighbouring station o: Kishnagur; that he was a person of con- 
siderable abilities, and capable of influencing, and even fascinating, 
others; and that he had been in the habit of going about the 
country in the guise of a religious mendicant, and of occasionally 
representing himeelf as an incarnation of the Deity. As the case 
turned mainly on the question of recognition, identity, and simi- 
larity or dissimilarity of features, the style of examination and 
argument may readily be couceived. Indeed, when we read of 
ancient slimuess exchanged for corpalency and unwieldiness ; of 
marks on the face and the body, attributed by the contending 
witnesses to wholly different causes; of past events detailed with 
minutest particularity ; of recolleetiuns as to furniture, dimensions 
of houses, and even pictures; of a Major of infantry and a Surgeon 
of light cavalry who swore confidently that the claimant was the 
rightful heir ; and of such witnesses as the late Dwarkanath Tagore 
aod Mr. H. T. Prinsep, who were perfectly convinced of the 
entire want of resemblance, we seem to ourselves not to be pori 
over the records of a case which not one Englishman in a hundre 
has ever heard of, but to be present at the great cause célébre 
Which has tried the patience of a jury and furnished comment 
and conversation to countless households for the space of 
Dearly a _ All agreed that the real Raja had a scar 
on his » which had been caused by the bite of a 
we. The pretender had just such a mark; bat, said the prose- 
cution, it was the effect of his falling on a piece of kewkur 
or gravel.” One witness thought the Raja had an aquiline nose, 
and nether that he had a Grecian one. It was urged in the 

Mmunt's favour that he laughed like the Raja, and cleared his 
Voie before he spoke ; and that le perspired freely in the cold 
Seasou, when the skin is usually dry. It was contended against 


hundred miles off. A | 


him that he had six toes, and that the deceased had only the same 
number as other people. One man declared that he resembled 
Vikramaditya, the celebrated King of Oujein, contemporary with 
the Emperor Augustus. Another was of opinion that he was 
much more like an evil spirit. Then the prisoner had a scar on 
the ear, the remains ulcer his 
wrist, and a peculiar speck in one of his eyes, of a any colour, 
cali his eyelid. in the course of 
the contest, which was very ably fought on both sides, reference 
was made to the precedents of unsuccessful impostors in other coun- 
tries; to the French case of Martin Guerre in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the particulars of which were given some time ago at full 
length in the Zimes, and to that of Frangois Noyeu in the same 
country, which occurred some time im 1762. 

The result of the case was the conviction of the pseudo-Raja, but 
not by the Court which tried him, ary bh following legal 
difficulty. Until the promulgation of Macaulay’s Penal 
Code in 1860, the substantive criminal law regulating trials of 
persons other than Englishmen in all the Courts of the interior, 
save and except those established by Royal Charter, was the 
Mahommedan Code. We found this in force when we took on 


t somewhere across the ocean, | 


oursel¢es the actual duties of civil government, and, with a pardon- 
, able wish to make no violent or summary changes, we conti 
| to try and punish criminals under it for some seventy years. It 
| is true that its barbarities were softened and its deficiencies sup- 
| plied by a series of equitable statutes; but as the basis there 
| remained the law which had been promulgated, at one time or 
| other, from Ispahan to Cordova. nder this system there was 

associated with the Sessions Judge on all commitments a “ot 
| tary termed a Moulavi, or Doctor of Mahommedan Law. His duty 
was to state whether an offence was punishable under the 
dicta of Arabic sages, and also to deliver his opinion as to the 
guilt or innocence of the accused. If the Moulavi con- 
curred with the Judge, the latter then proceeded to pass 
his own sentence only, as the deliverance of the Court. 
It the two differed, the trial was referred for the final 
orders of the old Sudder Court. The Judge found the accused 
guilty of false personation and illegal assemblage, but acquitted 
him of obtainmg money under false pretences. The learned 
Mussulman would have acquitted the dima on the charge of 
personation, for a reason which could only have occurred to the 
Oriental intellect—namely, that as it had not been proved who the 
, defendant really was, it was not proved satisfactorily that he 
| falsely personated the Raja. In other words, if it were not shown 
that Castro was really Arthur Orton, it could not be judicially 
decided that he falsely personated the deceased Tichborne. 

Kistolall, alias Alak Shaha, after a fruitless attempt to appeal 

to the Privy Council, underwent his sentence, died subsequently, 
and is now almost forgotten. The sentence, we ehould state, was 
six months’ imprisonment and 10o/. fine. But the proceedings, as 
we have said, are curious and significant. The trial is an instance 
of the extreme audacity of a clever impostor, and of the credulity 
of persons who might otherwise have en thought proof against 
delusion and glamour. It illustrates also the conservative ten- 
dencies of the Indian Government, and the caution with which 
legislation dealt with ancient institutions.and forms. It likewise 
furnishes a warning against rash zeal. We have referred to an 
action in which the magistrate who first attempted to arrest the 
prisoner was fined. The English attorney who conducted the 
claimant’s case ventured into Ristwan aud was there arrested on 
the absurd charge of sedition, treated with some unnece 
rigour, and imprisoned, quite contrary to law. For this the magi- 
strate was fined the sum of zoo/. in the Supreme Court. We can 
best illustrate this part of the Burdwan case by supposing that 
one member of the firm conducting the case of the Tichborne 
Claimant had gone down into the country, had there found his 
Roger going about with # posse of discharged servants, professional 
vagrants, and poachers from the estates, and had there and then 
been lodged in a gaol in Devonshire or Hampshire, on a charge of 
sedition against Her Majesty’s Government, by some excited and 
indignant Justice of the Peace. The conclusion to be drawn from 
the proceedings which we have above analysed is obvious enough. 
From time to time craft and cupidity will be excited by such a 
tempting prize as a magnificent property, the heir to which died 
at a distance from home, or disappeared mysteriously by water or 
land. And the,same odd coincidences will occur, and the same 
style of reasoning be resorted to, whether the trial be conducted 
in a Roman basilica, before M. le Président, before an Indian 
magistrate, or before a British jury. 


THE COMPLETION OF ST. PAUL’S. 


. RENEWED interest in the great scheme for the completion 
of St. Paul’s following upon the ’ Thanksgiving in that Cathe- 
dral was so naturally and obviously to be looked for that the chief 
concern of right-thinking men must have been lest the proceed- 
ing should bear the appearance of coining a nation’s thankful- 
ness. Happily the general reticence, till after the Thanksgiving 
of those most interested in the subject has fully prevented any 
such blunder, and we may now regard the completion of the 
Cathedral of London on its own merits, as well as in connexion 
with the ceremony of which it is likely to become the Sore | 
memorial. For us the question is anything but a new one. We 
a real interest in it years ago, when Dean Milman first broached 
the conception, and at the time of that more systematic revival of 
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the project which coincided with Dean Mansel’s accession we 
were foremost in advocating its claims. We may therefore be now 
excused for not tarrying to prove again how desirable it is that 
St. Paul’s should be completed, and how disgraceful it is that its 
completion should have been so long delayed. The meeting 
which took place at the Mansion House on Monday was an 
eminently practgcal one, and we cannot do better than follow in 
the lines of the arguments there brought forward by giving some 
reasons why persons who are generally inclined to sympathize with 
the undertaking should accept the cautious and tentative policy 
adopted by its her see in their previous lack of means, as the best 
guarantee for a thorough, because calm and thoughtful, adminis- 
tration of the more abundant funds which are now pouring in. 
We believe that the reasonings of those who seek excuses for 
not helping a work which they will not in terms condemn are 
founded upon some demand for a “ complete plan,” which they 
profess to say ought to be forthcoming. 

To those who urge this claim as a condition antecedent to their 
vouchsafing any help, we would point out that what they ask for 
is impossible, except upon a scale and with a minuteness of detail 
which could not be attempted without a most wasteful consump- 
tion of time, money, and thought. The plan, complete or in- 
complete, of a new building is a simple affair; it is the pre- 
sentment of something which actually does not exist. The plan 
for the restoration of some edifice which is at present gutted or 
ruinous is equally simple. But St. Paul’s is not a new building, 
neither is it gutted or ruinous; while the larger portion of that re- 
arrangement of fittings which its completion involves has been 
already effected in the restoration, with some necessary modifica- 
tions, of the stalls and organ. Any “complete plan” must now 
deal with vertical, and not horizontal, spaces. a must sum up 
that substitution of marble for stone, of gilding for ingrained dirt, 
of windows richly glazed and carefully tinted for squalid case- 
ments, of mosaics or frescoes for naked panels, which is wanted to 
make Wren’s masterpiece what Wren himself desired that it might 
become, and to render God’s chief house in the largest and richest 
city of the world worthy of its dignity and its destination. A 
complete plan of so large and intricate an undertaking can only 
mean an indefinite number of cartuons, embodying in the fullest 
detail the iconography and the ornamentation of — panel, 
every window, and every moulding. But if:this is to be done, 
the artist of each portion of the complicated whole must be at 
once chosen, and must—at an outlay which we would rather not 
forecast—be commissioned to stereo his first conceptions to 
the restriction of the fuller thoughts of coming years. Otherwise, 
the complete plan will have to be drawn out, not by the artists to 
whose ability the permanent works are to be confided, but by 
some prophet of whose inspirations the selected artists will have 
subsequently to make themselves the executants. 

The Executive Committee, we are glad to learn, have refused 
to curry popular favour by the crude production of deceptive 
general designs based on so inartistic a principle. But they have 
done that which comes within the scope of legitimate forethought. 
They have so far matured their decorative scheme as to bring the 
vague projects of future embellishment into systematic unity, with- 
out hampering the free thought of the yet unselected artists. As 
we have shown, any series of laboured sketches now would either 
be fallacious or premature. But a connected scheme on paper, for 
the general iconographic treatment of the whole Cathedral in its 
future character of a grand pictorial presentment of revealed 
Christianity, could not iy too soon completed, provided that the 
suggestion was not intended to bind any one, but only to exist 
on record for future consideration, and, it might be, modification. 
Such a document might become peculiarly useful as a standing 
protest against any capricious, haphazard, and fragmentary meth 
of decoration, in which the donor of each patch would rather seem 
actuated by the wish to spoil his neighbour’s contribution than 
to enhance the whole effect. The only difficulty about procuring 
such a scheme would be to find the man competent to prepare it ; 
and here we think the Executive Committee, acting in concert 
with their architect, Mr. Penrose, have been very fortunate. The 
adviser whom they called in was Mr. Burges, who is well 
known for the research and enthusiasm with which he has added 
the study of iconography to that of architecture, and to whose 
capacity, some years ago, the authorities of Cologne paid the 
high compliment of soliciting his advice upon the artistic treat- 
ment of their now completed cathedral. The response which 
Mr. Burges made to the request was, as intended, in the sha 
of a written report, dealing with the Cathedral as a whole, 
and suggesting a grandiose pictorial treatment of the whole fabric, 
so as (style and grouping being left to the future artists) to make 
it an artistic embodiment of the Christian revelation. This report 
is now the absolute property of the men who are conducting the 
completion, to use as much or as little as they may think fit. 
But, having it, they are not steering without a compass, and at the 
same time they have not put themselves in the false position of 
having prematurely committed themselves to those details of 
special treatment which any commission for sketches from a 
painter would have involved. 

Of actually completed work the restored stalls, with the organ 
put right and left at the entrance of the choir and imme- 
diately to the east of the dome, are an excellent foretaste. That 
position of the yr is peculiarly convenient, as it affords 
the means whereby both the instrument and the capitular stalls 


can equally be used for the ordinary services mainly held in the 
choir, and for those extra occasions on which the dome is crowded 


by vast con tions, The necessary sequel of the reorganized 
choir, the robably of metal, high enough to 
furnish the needful _ between nave and choir, but light eno 
not to create any perceptible interruption of sight or sound—g 
not yet in its place, but we claim it as the next and most important 
instalment. Afterwards new ground will have to be broken, ang 
we are glad to hear that, with the funds in hand, the Committeg 
proposes in the first instance to concentrate itself upon the east 
end as the portion of the Cathedral mainly devoted to the p 
for which churches exist, and upon the dome as the grandest and 
most characteristic architectural feature of the fabric. As to the 
east end, we need only say that the prospect, visible all down the 
church, of the apse, with its conch aglow with rich mosaic, wi 
transmute the physiognomy of the whole pile. Exception has been 
taken to the selection of Munich painted glass for the six windows of 
the apse, but for this the actual management is not responsible 
Whatever may be the merit or the demerit of these windows, St. 
Paul's was, under a former administration, so far pledged to the 
but the _— Committee never had any intention of extendi 
the use of Munich glass beyond the apse. For the completion of 
this part of the church a baldachino of worthy material, ample 
size, and graceful design, to surmount and enrich the altar, js 
ogg desirable, and no more worthy special gift could be offered 

y any one who desired to leave his special mark upon the work, 
As for the dome, the mosaic pictures —not satisfactory, it 
must be owned, as far as the two sometime executed painti 
go—in the spandrils of the arches must be completed, and then 
will come the great achievement of replacing by bright mosaics 
those gloomy and depressing grisailles with which Thomhi 
against Wren’s protest, covered the interior dome. All these works 
will take time and money, but in the interval the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners’ grant will be available for the cleansing and re 
tion of the nave. We desire to be explicit in the assertion that 
ultimately the nave must be decorated if the national disgrace 
arising from the non-completion of St. Paul’s is to be wiped out, 
But at present it may well afford to wait until those parts of 
the structure which have a higher practical and architectural 
value are first cared for. Now that the start has been made, we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that the enterprise can mis- 
carry. But the Committee must not be elated by a mere financial 
success, nor fancy that because money comes in easily it ma 
flow out lightly. The task which they have undertaken is 
one of eminently anxious responsibility, and it demands from 
them an heroic determination not to be content with any re- 
sults short of the very best. Byzantine or Gothic treatment is 
plainly impossible, while the modern art which will be adopted 
must on the one hand not break away from the naturalism 
which the Renaissance evoked, nor on the other hand must it 
condescend to the carnality of which the Renaissance was the 
pioneer. We cannot well conceive a more delicate and anxious 
problem than such an accommodation of naturalism and religious 
feeling, particularly when we remember that, as in all art there are 
both true merit and plausible counterfeit, so especially in religiousart 
there is an unusual danger of pretty commonplace. The reason is 
clear. All other art is more or less cultivated from a desire, however 
mistakenly expressed, for art itself; but religious art (to the personal 
credit of its promoters) is to no inconsiderable extent promoted 
for the sake of abstract religion. Consequently the employer thinks 
of the subject to the exclusion of the treatment of that — 
and is too apt to rest content with vapid sentimentality. There 
may not be very serious harm in such results in country churches, 
where the choice would probably lie between art which is merel 
passable and no art at all. But any introduction of the “ goody” 
element into St. Paul’s would be fatal. The educated world 
claims art in the first place, but in the second place, and even 
more emphatically, does it demand high art. 


THE HOME SECRETARY IN THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


(y= of the ancient cities of England is seemingly, as indeed is 
only fair, about to be relieved at the expense of another. 
For some time past we have, by one odd chance or another, had 
our thoughts drawn very much to the north-western corner of 
England, to the famous City of the Legions. There seemed to 
be a kind of conspiracy to say strange things about Chester 
and Cheshire, their churches, their inhabitants, and their language. 
The venue is now changed, and that by no less a person than a 
Cabinet Minister, from the north-west to the south-west. The 
richest thing that we have seen for some time past is a saying, 
which may perhaps prove to be only the beginning of a series 

such sayings, not about Chester, but this time about Exeter. If we 
were disposed to be hypercritical, we might, before we get to the 
south-west, look in for a moment at the south-east, and ask what 
were the exact feelings of the church and city of Canterbury at 
the time of the late national thanksgiving. If the clergy and 
people of the Kentish metropolis are at all given to antiquarian 
precision of speech, they might fairly have expected that the rite 
was going to be performed among themselves. ‘The Queen’s Speech 
announced that the thanksgiving would take place in “ the metro- 
politan cathedral.” We know very well that in modern slang this 
form of words means St. Paul’s in London; but, according to 

accuracy of language, it means, when uttered in the province of 
Canterbury, Christ Church at Canterbury, and nothing else. That 
church, the seat of the Primate of All England and Metropolitan, 
is “the metropolitan cathedral,” and none other south of Humber. 
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The Bishop of London is Dean of the Province, but he is not its 
Archbishop ; we cannot at this time of day fall back on the specula- 
tions of Gilbert Foliot and claim metropolitan honours for the see of 
Jondon on the ground of its having been the seat either of a 
Welsh Archbishopric, or, in earlier days still, of an Archflamen of 
Jupiter. No doubt “ metropolitan cathedral” had a grander 
than such a simple phrase as “St. Paul’s,” but those who put 
into the mouth of their Sovereign should stop to think 
what those words really mean. f 

But this is by the way; we have simply turned aside to look 

in at Canterbury; our real course leads us to Exeter. With 
to that famous city Mr. Bruce has, in a late speech in 
Parliament, announced a discovery which is quite equal to that of 
the Gaelic colony at Chester. fact the two discoveries are 
closely akin. It is the irrepressible Celt who comes unexpectedly 
to light in both cases. Mr. Bruce’s discovery, which relates to a 
time long past, is not at first hearing quite so startling as the 
notion of a Gaelic-speaking population abiding at Chester in our 
day; but when it is carefully weighed, it is quite as wonderful in 
its own way. Last Saturday the Celts had a night of it, at least 
of a night, all to themselves. The groans of the Britons 
went up against Mr. Homersham Cox and his County Court 
Judgeship, and, to do the Britons justice, a do not seem to have 
ed bor nothing. It certainly must be better, ezteris paribus, 

to have in a Welsh County Court a Judge who can speak Welsh 
than one who cannot. And it is pleasing to hear from Mr. 
Osborne Morgan that Welsh solicitors are men of high honour, and 
sti]l more pleasing to be assured by Mr. Richard that “ there is 
no body of persons to be found more loyal to the Crown and more 
faithful to the existing Constitution than Welshmen.” But the 
Britons, and the Celts generally—for we suppose that Mr. Mac- 
Arthur belongs to another branch of the race, or possibly to a 
discreet intermingling of the two—had at any rate the discretion 
to keep themselves within our own times. Not so the Home 
Secretary. Himself once a Welsh member, as his own career 
in that character is matter of past history, he seems to look 
mn Welsh affairs in general as a matter of past history also. 

e appointment of Mr. Cox at once carries Mr. Bruce back to the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, and he tries to conceive what the effect 
must have been on the minds of the Welsh when they first had 
justice administered among them in the English tongue. We 
might stop fora moment to ask whether the Act of Henry the 
Eighth made any difference to those parts of Wales which had 
already been made into shires in the time of Edward the First; 
but, however this may be, the first appearance of an English Judge 
to administer English justice among a people who knew no Eng- 
lish must, whenever it happened, have been somewhat startling. 
In Mr. Bruce’s words :— 

The English system of law was first applied to Wales in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and the effect produced upon the minds of a people speaking 
Welsh exclusively by justice being administered by English-speaking 
Judges and barristers must have been extraordinary. In process of time 
the worst features of the case had undoubtedly been ameliorated, but even 
at the present moment anomalies still existed which were startling. 


Presently, in the middle of remarks more directly bearing on the 
case of the County Courts, we hear a little about the appointment 
of Welsh clergy and Welsh bishops, and after a while we suddenly 

t back to past times again. We make our way gradually back. 

. Bruce “ believed that at no time since the conquest of Wales 
by Edward the First had there been more Welsh-speaking people 

an at present.” It is hard to find statistics on such a point, but 
there can be little doubt that what Mr. Bruce says is quite true. 
There has been a territorial advance of the English language since 
the time of Edward the First, but it has been so small that it must 
have been more than counterbalanced by the natural increase of 
the Welsh-speaking population in the course of six hundred years. 
Mr. Bruce then rah a leap across the Bristol Channel to trace 
out the fate of another kindred dialect. And here comes the say- 
jng which we have treasured up as the great marvel of all :— 

It was hardly one hundred years since the Cornish tongue had died out, 
and in the time of William Rufus the population of Exeter was so equally 
balanced that service in the Cathedral was directed to be performed alter- 
nately in Welsh and English. 

Now we must here stop to give Mr. Bruce in the most special 
manner that—not benefit of clergy, but—benefit of reporters, which 
it is only just to give on such occasions. Possibly Mr. Bruce 
never said what is here printed in his name; perhaps it is all a 
confusion of the reporter, or even of the printer. But somebody 
has said it; there it is in black and white, and it has Mr. Bruce’s 
name at the head of it. We shall therefore, having no other name 
to put instead, go on- speaking of it as a saying of Mr. Bruce’s, 
fl adding an explanatory clause to set forth that, by the words 
“ Mr. Bruce,” we mean whoever may turn out to be the real author 
of the sentence, be he Home Secretary, reporter, or printer's 
devil. Now this statement, rightly understood and looked at 
all round, distinctly beats the saying about the Welshmen of 
Chester being preached to in their native Gaelic. To confound two 
Celtic tongues in this way, though a very respectable blunder as 

g8 go, is certainly not to be set on a level with the notion of 
the manner of worship in the eleventh century which is implied in 

t. Bruce’s Exeter 5 Hote There is something so specially 

hing in the notion of William Rufus, or anybody in the days 
of William Rufus, taking such special care to have divine service 
in & tongue understanded of the people. There is something so 
thoughtful on the part of those who ordained it, so accommo- 


to it, in the a 
tongues. To be sure the system of alternate services would have this 


rfect equality thus established between the two rival 


disadvantage, that on each alternate day the Englishman or the 
Briton would have to choose between not going to church at all and 
ing to a service which he did not understand. But then he might 
ave comforted himself with the thought of his high istic & asa 
man of Exeter in getting even alternately a service which he did 
understand, in days when all Western Christendom out of Exeter, 
Englishmen, Britons, and everything else, had no chance of any- 
thing better than mass and vespers in unintelligible Latin. The 
difficulty about the alternate services might have been got over 
either by giving one of the nations a separate church, or by 
dividing the cathedral, as was done in a later age, into Upper 
Peter’s and Lower Peter’s. But to have let one nation keep the 
cathedral, while the other had to Pa up with St. Oswald’s or 
some other inferior building, would have been a breach of the 
perfect equality between the two. And to cut the church in half, 
as the Puritans did, might have been thought likely to spoil the 
pre ortions of the building. The alternate system therefore clearly 

“4 something to be said for it. But, as described by Mr. Bruce, 
it had an obvious weak side. Even foreigners and conquerors 
have souls; and it seems hard that, while so much care was taken 
for both the English and the Welsh population of Exeter, no heed 
at all was go to the spiritual wants of that class of the in- 
habitants who spoke French. Mr. Bruce’s whole context shows that 
the word Welsh is not meant in asense which would take them in, 
but that it is used in its common meaning of British. Yet in the 
days of William Rufus there must have been many French-speaking 
people in any great English city. The garrison of Rougemont had 
indeed their own castle chapel ; but there must have been French- 
speaking merchants and others—French-speaking municipal digni- 
taries are not unlikely—who might, at the time when their tongue 
was so much up in the world, have not Lae / asked for a share 
in the ciiehial alongside of their neighbours of the two conquered 
races. It may be that their exclusion was owing to the personal 
character of the reigning Bishop. Osbern, Bishop of Exeter in the 
days of William Rufus, was a man who stood almost by himself. 
He was a Norman by birth, a brother of the famous William 
Fitz-Osbern, Earl of Hereford. But while other Normans in 
England remained Norman, while many Englishmen were doing 
their best to turn themselves into Normans, Bishop Osbern, by the 
opposite process, turned himself into an Englishman. He put on 
the manners and feelings, and no doubt the language also, of his 
adopted country. Such a man might be even more likely than a 
native Englishman to shut out any French element from in- 
truding within his church, And the special care for the Britons 
might have been handed on from the days of his predecessor 
‘Bishop Leofric, who, though — by name and Geman by 
education, is said to have been a Briton by birth. 

From one point of view then, a purely local and temporary 
pont of view, there is a certain degree of likelihood about Mr. 

ruce’s description of the ecclesiastical state of Exeter in the days 
of William Rufus. The state of things which Mr. Bruce describes 
really fits in very well with the personal position of two succes- 
sive Bishops of Exeter at the time of which he s But the 
arguments on the other side are overwhelming. e Suspect that 
Mr. Bruce’s description is a case of knowing too much—knowing 
too much within a narrow range as to time and space, and not 
taking a wider view of things in general. Such partial know- 
ledge, the little learning of a is proverbially dangerous. It 
would have been better for Mr. Montague Guest if he had not 
known the true original meaning of the word wife. So it would 
have been better for Mr. Bruce—for Mr. Bruce, we mean, in the 
Parliamentary sense which we have already defined—if he had 
been less familiar with the personal characters of Bishops Leofric 
and Osbern. From such a narrow range of study he has wrought 
out an @ priori picture of what Exeter was likely to be in their days, 
without stopping to think whether the general condition of Eng- 
land and the world was such that things could be as he painted 
them in one particular city. We leave out of sight the small 
difficulty that no contemporary authority, indeed no authority at 
all, as far as we know, gives any account, the least like that which 
has been given us by the Home Secretary. We will meet @ priori 
argument by @ priort argument. Is it really possible that Mr. 
Bruce or his reporter—we might almost say that the printer— 
can have forgotten that in the days of William Rufus, and for a 
long time before and after, Divine Service was celebrated through- 
out the whole West in the Latin tongue? At a very early p 
of all our Prayer-Books we find the complaint that “ The 
Service in this Church of “ngland these many years 
hath been read in Latin to the people, which they 
understand not; so that they have heard with their ears 
only, and their heart, spirit, and mind have not been edified 
thereby.” One would need the very strongest evidence to prove 
that the Church of Exeter stood alone by itself in following a 
different and more reasonable usage, and that either an English or 
a Welsh version of mass or vespers was in use there or elsewhere. 
The notion, in short, is simply grotesque ; it is a sign of the care- 
less way in which even public men on public occasions allow 
themselves to speak. Nay more, it is one of the most amusing 
cases of a confusion which we have come across for some while. 
Mr. Bruce had evidently yap somewhere on the statement 
that Exeter was once jointly inhabited by an English and a 


Welsh population. And so it once was, but it was a long time 
before the days of William Rufus. The one writer who tells us 


dating, and even self-sacrificing, on the part of those who submitted 


anything about it is William of Malmesbury, who speaks of the 
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occupation of the city up to the time of Aithelstan, but 
ds that A2thelstan drove the Welsh out, and made Exeter 
purely English. And we are to add that this our one 
authority speaks of the Welsh part of the inhabitants in words 
which we are afraid to quote, for fear Mr. Morgan or Mr. Richard 
should chance to read what we are writing. As there is really no 
other source wheuee Mr. Bruce could have got any notion at al] 
of a joint English and Welsh occupation of Exeter, we are driven 


to suppose, strange as it is, that he has somehow confounded the | 


days of Aithelstan with the days of William Rufus, and has 
somehow forgotten that the only mention of the Welsh inhabi- 
tants is the mention of their being driven out. Whence the notion 
about the alternate Welsh and English services came into any 
man’s head we have really no guess to offer, beyond the some- 
what far-fetched one which we have already risked. 7 

Why do our public men talk this kind of stuff, which might 
so easily be avoided, either by getting up the subjects about 
which they talk or by not talking about them at all? Mr. Bruce’s 
speech is sensible enough as regards the appointment of Mr. 
Homersham Cox. But what light can be thrown on the appoint- 
ment of a County Court Judge in Montgomeryshire in the reign 
of Victoria by questions about the language used in divine service 
at Exeter in the reign of William Rutus? 


PROTECTION OF PACIFIC ISLANDERS. 


eg can be few more painful pictures than that which has 
been lately exhibited of the South Sea Islands, where some 
Englishmen labour to deliver the souls, and others to enslave the 
bodies, of the natives of Polynesia. It is strange that this country 
should send both the missionary and the kidnapper to the anti- 
podes and should furnish simultaneously examples of exalted 
piety and of brutality and avarice. The murder of Bishop Patte- 
son was provoked by outrages inflicted by Englishmen on the 
South Sea Islanders, and we cannot help feeling that that savage 
race has suffered at least as much as it has profited by its con- 
tact with civilization. A writer in a New Zealand newspaper, 
after describing the circumstances of the Bishop's death, remarks, 
“So much for your kidnapping vessels and your civilized white 
man. A vessel was here and took away some natives, and other- 
wise abused them. We being the next vessel, and the Bishop 
being the next white man that came this way, the natives were 
sure to be avenged. There is not an island we were at this cruise 
but we heard of vessels being there and taking away natives.” The 
existing law has proved inadequate to restrain kidnapping, and 
we learn that a captain of the Royal Navy, having assisted the 
Consul at Fiji in arresting a vessel engaged in what is in truth 
a slave trade, found on bringing her to Sydney that she must be dis- 
charged, and that he was perhaps liable in damages for detaining her. 
The Attorney-General of New South Wales advised the Govern- 
ment that it was “very evident” that the captain of this vessel 
was engaged in the forcible abduction of natives from their homes 
with a view to their being taken to and left on other jslands and 
laces against their will; but it was not proved that this was done 
in order that these natives might be dealt with as slaves, and 
therefore the existing law did not apply. The Attorney-General 
further suggested that it might be advisable for the naval officer 
who had detained the ship to institute proceedings at his own ex- 
pense in the Vice-Admiralty Court, in order to procure a certifi- 
cate that there were reasonable grounds for the seizure. If this 
course were not taken, the officer might have an action brought 
against him by the owner of the vessel, ‘‘ notwithstanding the 
meritorious endeavour made by him to suppress such disgraceful 
practices as the captain appears to have been guilty of.” 
Unquestionable testimony to the existence of the practice of 
kidnapping is furnished by Bishop Patteson himself in a memo- 
randum concerning the means frequently adopted in the islands of 
the South-West Pacific to procure labourers for the Queensland 
and Fiji plantations. Whatever measures, he says, may be 
ado ted to secure humane and just treatment of these islanders 
while in Queensland or Fiji, there is no check whatever upon the 
proceedings of the men engaged in procuring supplies for 
the labour-markets of those plantations. No regulations can 
prevent men, who are bound by no religious or moral restraint, 
from practising deception and violence to entice or convey natives 
on board their vessels, or from detaining them forcibly when on 
board. Much was said about engagements and contracts being 
made with these islanders. But the Bishop did not believe that it 
was possible for any of the traders to make a bond fide contract with 
any natives of the Northern New Hebrides and Banks and Solomon 
Islands. He doubted if any one of these traders could speak 
half-a-dozen words in any of the dialects of those islands, and he 
was sure that the idea of a contract couid not be made intelli- 
ible to a native without a full power of communication with 
im. The Bishop seems to have been aware that while he 
was labouring in the Lord’s vineyard, the Devil’s kitchen was in 
his immediate neighbourhood. Something had been said about 
the beneit to the islanders by bringing them into contact with 
civilization, What kind of civilization they might see on the 
plantations he did not know, neither had he seen many natives 
who had returned to their homes. But he could not remember 
any instance of any one of these natives exhibiting any proof of 
his having received any benefit from his “contact with civiliza- 
tion,” much less of his conferring any benefit upon his people. The 
Rishop appropriately refers to the Atrican slave trade, which might 


have been described as a process for bringing negroes into contact 
with civilization. That trade was nevertheless put down as 
thing evil in itself, a disgrace to humanity, and a practical re. 
pudiation of Christianity. It is remarkable that the Bishop 
tested, as if in anticipation of his own fate, against any punishment 
being inflicted upon natives of these islands who might cut off 
vessels or kill boats’ crews, until it should be clearly shown thet 
these acts were not done in the way of retribution for outrages 
first committed by white men. 

The lamented Bishop has forcibly answered the argument de- 
rived from the supposed benefit to these islanders of “ contact with 
civilization.” It may be usefully remembered that this argument 
was employed, much to his own satisfaction, by the pious prince of 
Portugal who first established the modern slave trade with 
Africa, and it would have been entirely conclusive with those 
Englishmen who under Queen Elizabeth engaged in the same 
business, if indeed they had ever had any misgivings, which th 
probably had not, as to the moral and religious character of the 
enterprise in which they were engaged. They enriched them- 
selves at the same time that they extended the influence of Chris- 
tianity, and thus by a fortunate arrangement they were able at 
once to serve God and mammon. If we look at the other side— 
for of course there is another side—to this question of deportation 
of South-Sea Islanders, we shall understand how the African slaye 
trade was regarded by Englishmen who were engaged in it. Negro 
labour was wanted in the West Indies, and negroes were much 
better fed and treated on a plantation than they would have been 
in Africa. As regards suffering on the voyage, that was grea 
mitigated by the desire of the captain of the slaver to deliver his 
cargo of human cattle in good condition ; and as to the severity of 
punishment for idleness or insubordination, of which the Aboli- 
tionists made so much, if you once assume the necessity of a 
system it is surprising how soon you learn to acquiesce in 
whatever appears requisite for maintaining it. The officers of our 
army and navy in the great war were humane gentlemen, yet they 
administered a discipline which now appears’ to us barbarous. Of 
course, in the slave trade, as in these deportations, whatever could 
not be proved was denied. We find in the recent Blue Booka 
statement of a girl who was deported which looks very like truth, 
There was only one person on board the vessel who could s 
her language, and he told her that if when she got to Fiji she 
said that she had been stolen, she would be flogged. An 
Englishman or American who engages in such a business soon 
hardens himself to its supposed necessities ; and when we read of 
the conduct of Spaniards who compelled the American Indians 
to work in gold or silver mines, we may moderate our indignation 
by remembering that deportation has been declared indispensable 
to the prosperity of cotton and sugar growing in Queensland and 
Fiji. A speaker in the Legislative Council of New Zealand ex- — 
pressed his belief that no compulsion had been used in the intro- 
duction of islanders into Queensland, and he laid particular stress 
upon the fact that an English nobleman was governor of that 
colony. We are quite sure that Lord Normanby is thoroughly 
earnest in all his expressions of anxiety for the protection of these 
islanders; but it is manifest that the mischief, if there be any, is 
done to them before they reach Queensland. The supposition that 
these islanders enter freely and intelligently into contracts for 
their own deportation is rather weakened by the statement that 
the agent holds up three fingers to a native who signs, or is be- 
lieved to sign, assent, and this is understood to mean an eng 
ment for three years’ work in a plantation. If the native alleged 
that he meant to stipulate for three meals a day, his interpretation 
would be as plausible as that of the agent. The difficulty of 
ascertaining what agreements have been made, and how they have 
been performed, will be diminished as knowledge of the languages 
of the islanders increases among Englishinen. In this respect, as 
in many others, the loss of Bishop Patteson will be long and deeply 
felt. We must remark, however, that the testimony even cf the 
most pious and devoted missionary ought to be accepted with some 
caution in proof of a charge of kidnapping against an emigration 
agent, and it would be satisfactory to place a control over these 
deportations in the hands of some officer of Government whose 
means of knowledge should be ample and his impartiality unques- 
tionable. In imposing penalties the accused would have the benefit 
of any doubt; but unless a free contract were clearly proved, it 
would be both policy and justice to give immigrants an oppor- 
tunity of returning home. 

Complication is introduced into this subject by the fact that 
Fiji has sometimes a Government and sometimes not. 
Government, when there happens to be .one, must of course 
be addressed by other Governments in usual form, and thug the 
Foreign Office, as well as the Colonial Office, emits and recétves 
despatches which are necessarily published in the blue-books. 
We are happy to learn from a despatch of ‘the Prime Minister of 
Fiji to Lord Granville of the 8th of June last, that “the assump- 
tion of responsible government in Fiji affords its Ministers an 
opportunity of seconding the efforts made by the British Govern- 
ment to place the introduction of Polynesian labourers under 
salutary regulations.” Mr. Sydney Charles Bush, Premier of 
Fiji, had much pleasure in communicating to Lord Granville, 
and doubtless Lord Granville had equal pleasure in being informed, 
of the intention of His Majesty King Cakobau’s Executive to deal 
with this question without delay, and to frame proper regulations 
for the management of Polynesian labourers within the 3 
dominions. The Government of King Cakobau, and the English 
and American planters who work that convenient machine, 
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have not discovered the importance of this subject at all 
soon, because the civilized world could tolerate the failure 
*F entton-planting and responsible government in Fiji rather 
the continuance of the atrocities by which labourers 
for these plantations have been hitherto procured among 
the other islands of the South Pacific Ocean. It would not 
merely to suppress the of 
“ish flag, because it appears that vessels carrying the flags o 
Germany, and the Tnited States have been in 
similar proceedings. But it is the duty of this country to set an 
example by punishing its own subjects, and a Bill has been 
ingly brought into the House of Commons for the pro- 
tection of the islanders. There is another practice, called in the 
plue-book “skull-hunting,” which is even more atrocious than 
that of kidnapping labourers, because it is difficult to understand 
how the most hardened avarice can deceive a ship's owner or 
captain as to the character of the act of conveying natives of one 
island to another in order that they may obtain skulls of its inhabit- 
ants as trophies of their cunning and audacity. We are not sur- 
‘sed to find that the sentiments of owners and captains of 
mall trading vessels are represented by some of the Australian 
newspapers, Who denounce missionaries as humbugs who pay 
when they can for native labour in “spiritual coin,” and 
object to traders who offer hardware and calico for a 
day's work. The opposition between planters and traders 
on the one hand, and cle on the other, dates from 
the time when a pious Bishop appealed to the Crown of 
in on behalf of the oppressed races of America. A protector 
the natives is as necessary now as it was three centuries ago, 
and the question is still open to debate whether on the whole bar- 
paric races have gained or lost by contact with civilization. The 
missionaries allege that every man or woman in the islands is 
married at an early age, and therefore deportation, even if really 
voluntary, involves rupture of the marriage bond. This, however, 
is perhaps an application of European ideas almost as premature 
as that which is involved in the supposition that all deportations 
are or can be based upon free contract. The planters of Queens- 
land and Fiji may probably find their operations impeded by the 
legislation which is now proposed, but they may usefully re- 
member that a prosperity created 4 means similar to those used 
formerly in the West Indies would almost certainly be followed 

by similar deeay. 


FIRES. 


. ym are, as Mr. Henley lately remarked in the House of 
Commons, two sides to every question, and therefore we 
ought not to be surprised to find that something has been said in 
fayour of the Match-tax which Mr. Lowe proposed, and which we 
had beliéved to be purr condemned. Mr. M‘Lagan, in 
discoursing upon the origin of. fires, attributes blame to people 
who use matches, and also to people who smoke cigars and pipes. 
Mr. Lowe’s colleagues will certainly not be tempted by this unex- 
ted laudation of the Match-tax to allow him to revive it, but 
e might Spear obtain their consent to his making another 
ually bold financial 4 pee by proposing a tax upon smokers. 
This class, which Mr. M‘Lagan describes as most indifferent to 
the comfort of others and to the consequences of their own bad 
habit, deserve, in the opinion of the speaker and of others like him, 
to be persecuted to the verge of extirpation. A proposal for 
taxing smokers would certainly be supported by a party which, 
although numerically small, is formidable for its resolute fanaticism, 
whereas the Match-tax was supported only by Mr. Lowe himself. 
The class of smokers in railway-carriages and other public places 
make themselves only too conspicuous, and therefore if a tax were 
imposed upon them it could not be evaded. Indifference to the 
comfort of others might continue to be displayed by the devotee of 
tobacco, but a sweet revenge might be taken by those whom he 
annoyed by calling upon him to produce his licence. A proposal 
which would excite the vehement hostility of a large class whom 
it injuriously affected would almost certainly be approved by Mr. 
Lowe, and therefore it is perhaps not impossible that he might 
adopt Mr. M‘Lagan’s hint and pro a tax on smokers. A 
kker who followed Mr. M‘Lagan in the debate remarked that the 
ger from lucifer-matches was increased a hundredfold when 
they ignited anywhere but on the box. Later in the afternoon 
Mr. Bruce arose and congratulated the Flouse on the useful char- 
acter of the discussion ; but, considering that neither smoking nor 
the use of matches is likely to be restrained by law, we should 
like to be favoured with Mr. Bruce’s notion of a discussion which 
isnot useful. 
_ The Report on which Mr. M‘Lagan’s Bill is founded ap 
in 1867. It cannot be said that the habit of smoking, or that of 
ire Sabo, has diminished in the interval. ‘The need of 
legislation has certainly not grown less by the lapse of time ; but, 
80 far as we can discern, nothing would be even now proposed 
to be done if Mr. M‘ had not happened to take a special 
fancy to the subject. He is complimented on his able speech, and 
his Bill is read a second time, and Mr. Bruce promises him “ every 
assistance.” ‘Phis, however, is one of the subjects which a 
Vigorous Government would not leave to a private member. The 
proposes to enact that coroners, or other officers to be specially 
‘Appointed, shall hold inquiries respecting fires. The Bill does 
Not interfere with the existing jurisdiction of Coroners, so that, 
‘Supposing a fire to have death, there would be first the 


regular inquest by the Coroner on the body of the deceased, and 
then the inquiry under the Bill either by the Coroner or by a 
special officer. Ifa Coroner's jury return a verdict of wilful 
murder or manslaughter against any person under the existing 
law, that person may be tried upon the Coroner's inquisition; but 
the results of inquiries under the Bill would be valueless except 
perhaps as materials for articles in newspapers. It might be ex- 
pected that when a considerable enlargement is -proposed of the 
duties of an ancient officer like the Coroner, an attempt would be 
made to fit the proposed change neatly into the existing law. 
But this is the kind of work which a private member can hardly 
be required to undertake. The Bill provides that the inquiry 
shall be held by the Coroner without a jury. He is to take 
evidence and make a report, and to transnnit the same to the 
clerk to the magistrates for the place where the fire happened, 
and that is all. There is a curious provision that “ a Coroner, or 
any other person,” shall not be liable to any action in respect of 
the making or publication “in good faith” of any report or 
evidence. As regards the Coroner, or any witnesses that may 
appear before him, this provision is unnecessary. But pos- 
sibly it is meant to encourage the editors of newspapers 
to publish the Coroner’s reports of inquiries, which other- 
wise would be in danger of mouldering in the obscurity 
of a magistrate’s clerk’s office. A Coroner, we will sup- 

ose, makes a report in which he expresses his opinion that a 
seer bo set fire to his chambers through dimness of sight and 
unsteadiness of hand po by copious potations. This 
report is transmitted to the magistrate’s clerk of the district, and 
is also published in the newspapers. The law as it stands does not 
punish a man for coming home late at night and rather the worse 
for liquor and pre candlestick. The Coroner’s report, 
therefore, would not be followed by a prosecution, in which the 
accused might establish his innocence; and if he attempted to 
arrive at the same result by bringing an action against a news- 
paper which had published the report, this provision of the Bill 
would stop him. If, however, the newspaper had published any 
comment on the report, it would depend for protection on the law 
irrespectively of this Bill. Supposing that the barrister had returned 
in perfect sobriety from a Social Science meeting, and that the 
fire had been caused by his laundress’s negligent use of matches, 
the publication of this report would be rather hard upon the 


barrister; but he must submit to individual injury for 
the public good. The Parliamentary Committee on whose 
Report the Bill is founded recommended that where a fire has 


been proved to have been caused by the culpable carelessness of 
any person, “such person should be deemed guilty of a punish- 
able offence.” But Mr. M‘Lagan has not attempted to embody 
this proposel in his Bill, and indeed he would require the “ best 
assistance ” of Mr. Bruce to enable him to do so in a manner satis- 
factory to lawyers. Among usual causes of fires are leaving 
clothes to dry or placing wood upon the hob at night to be ready 
to light the fire in the morning. The people who thus cause fires 
usually suffer by them in property, and perhaps in person, so that 
we need not greatly regret that the law cannot be made to reach 
them. But Mr. M‘Lagan might, if he had thought fit, have in- 
troduced a clause into his Bill making reading in a mis- 
demeanour, punishable by imprisonment. As his Bill stands, it 
will only incur the penalty of being commented upon in a 
Coroner's Report. The subject of matches appears to be beyond 
the control either of civil or criminal legislation. The Committee 
of 1867 was of course presided over by Mr. M‘Lagan, who 
has been waiting patiently until, the Reform Bill and the Irish 
Church and Land Bills having passed, the House of Commons 
has leisure for legislation on the “dangerous and careless use 
of lucifer-matches.” We find, on turning to the Draft Report 
which Mr. M‘Lagan submitted to the Committee, that it con- 
tained a statesmanlike exposition of the principles which my to 
ide Parliament in dealing with the trade in matches. “It has 

n suggested,” says the ort, “that a tax should be laid on 
lucifer-matches, or that all those selling them should take out a 
licence for so doing.” The Committee think that either of these 
suggestions would seriously interfere with a most important branch 
of mdustry without producing the desired results. “They would 
rather recommend that the attention of the public should be 
directed to the much greater safety of those matches which ignite 
only on the surface of the outside of the box in which they are con- 
tained, and it is hoped that through time these matches will come 
into general use, and entirely supersede those which ignite through 
friction on any rough surface.” We regret to say that this gem 
of Parliamentary composition has remained unnoticed in a 
blue-book now nearly five years old. Mr. M‘Lagan’s 
colleagues on the Committee first eae to amend his 
aph, and then struck it out altogether. Perhaps they 
thonght that a Report of a Committee of the House of Commons 
ought not to be made the means of puffing a particular manufac- 
ture. If the Report had passed as the Chairman drew it, the next 
step would probably have been to move a resolution of the House 
of Commons that the only safe matches are those which light upon 
the box. The amendment proposed to the paragraph was as 
remarkable as the motes itself. ‘ Your Committee are of 
opinion that the imposition of a small tax on common lucifer- 
matches (those which ignite by friction almost anywhere, and are 
consequently so dangerous in the hands of children and heedless 
persons) would produce a considerable revenue, and by slightly in- 
creasing their price produce a more careful use of such matches.” 
We must say that a House of Commons to which such a Report 
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as this could have been addressed would have called loudly for 
reform. But the absurd paragraph and the equally absurd amend- 
ment were alike rejected by the common sense of the majority of 
the Committee. The amendment was in substance adopted into 
Mr. Lowe’s Budget of last year, and the paragraph which embodied 
Mr. M‘Lagan’s favourite idea was not Rapites in the debate of 
Wednesday last. 

Fraudulent incendiarism is doubtless an increasing crime. It is 
favoured by the reluctance of Insurance Companies to acquire a 
character for disputing claims, and it is likely to be checked by 
the inquiries which this Bill would authorise. Some years ago 
Coroners assumed to investigate the causes of fires as part of their 
ancient jurisdiction. But the Court of Queen’s Bench decided 
that this jurisdiction did not exist. Mr. M‘Lagan described his 
Bill as establishing that as law which this decision set aside ; but 
this is hardly correct, because, if the Coroner proceeded, as in 
case of an inquest into the cause of death held super visum 
corporis, he would summon a jury, and with their assist- 
ance prepare an inquisition upon which an accused person 
might be put on trial, as in a case of murder. A Coroner 
exercising his ordinary jurisdiction enjoys the same immunity 
from actions for libel as other public functionaries; and_if a 
newspaper publishes and comments on the proceedings at an 
inquest, it obtains by law or custom a sufficient protection from 
vexatious litigation. It is proposed by Mr. M‘Lagan that a Coro- 
ner shall exercise this new or restored jurisdiction with all the 
powers and privileges which he usually enjoys; and if this es 
posal has been imperfectly effected by the Bill, it will be the duty 
of Government either to stop the Bill or to improve it. 


FAULTS OF VISION IN TURNER AND MULREADY. 


A S naturally flocked in unusual numbers to hear M. Lieb- 
reich discourse last week at the Royal Institution on “ The 
Effect of certain Faults of Vision on Painting, with especial refe- 
rence to Turner and Mulready.” The lecturer is well known as an 
oculist, and so high is his repute in Paris that M. Thiers the other 
day, when suffering from an affection of the eyes, asked him to come 
over from London. M. Liebreich therefore takes a pathological 
view of art; indeed, we were almost prepared to hear from him 
that art genius is but a form of disease. Yet much of his lecture 
was not only startling, but true. It seems indeed little else than 
a truism that short sight and long sight, that keen sight and dim 
sight, must affect an artist and his work. It also is easy to believe 
that the eye with advancing years undergoes functional and struc- 
tural changes which impair the clear definition of outline, or 
throw disorder into colour. The lecturer’sattention was first directed 
to these chronic changes by two pictures by Mulready, both in the 
Kensington Museum—replicas known respectively as ‘Brother and 
Sister,” and “The Young Brother,” painted at an interval of twenty- 
one years. The earlier work is comparatively grey, tender, and 
quiet; the later is hotter, deeper, stronger; and the theory is that the 

ainter’s eye with advancing age lost its normal condition, that the 
oe became coloured, or rather discoloured, as by a yellow film. 
The possibility of such a change need not be called in question, 
but the specific case adduced is far from being sufficiently strong 
or conclusive. We have again examined the later work, executed 
at the age of seventy, and we fail to find loss of power or want of 
balance. We may mention also that Mr. Ruskin, who denounced 
the picture when exhibited in the Academy as frivolous in motive, 
recognized “an exquisite play of colour in the flesh,” and admitted 
that “the colour of the whole was pure.” 

The pictures of Mulready, which extend over a period’of more 
than half a century, are in fact singularly exempt from discrepancies 
or abrupt transitions; the shadows may be too purple, the lights 
too ruddy, but these defects were from the first inherent to a 
manner which the master year by year studiously matured. We 
remember with interest a conversation with the painter short! 
before his death, the drift whereof was to show that suc 
works as “The Choice of the Wedding-Gown,” painted at the 
age of sixty, and perhaps the artist’s masterpiece, had been long 
and anxiously considered, that the method employed was most 
deliberate, that the forms and the colours were balanced and 
adjusted with anxious forethought. We confess therefore that 
we have some difficulty in realizing the “faults of vision” 
imputed to Mulready; not indeed that he had no faults, for, just 
as every mind is supposed to be insane on certain points, so it ma 
be assumed that all vision is in some degree distorted or discoloured. 
But the question strikes us as one of original idiosyncracy rather 
than of accidental insanity or disease. Yet the theory, whether 
sustained or refuted by the facts adduced, seems to admit of easy 
illustration or explanation. Let us suppose a person to put on a 
pair of yellow spectacles. The effect is assumed to be, and we 
think correctly, that the Py ogee in a landscape or in a picture, 
unless extra strong, would be scarcely recognized, and that the 
blues also, unless very decisive, would be neutralized. The conse- 
quence seems to follow that the painter would throw ultra force 
into both yellow and blue; though against this supposition it 
must not be forgotten that the ace or the crystalline lens 
as the case may be, would discolour precisely in the same degree 
the tones in nature and the pigments on the palette. At all events, 
the lecturer is, we think, wrong in his choice of painters; Mulready, 
as we have shown, does not serve his purpose, while Turner, as 
we shall see, is adduced in support of a distinct theory. 

Turner, it might have been supposed, would serve as an ultra ex- 


ample of the assumed law that in late life the lens of the eye bee 
comes yellow. It is hard indeed to conceive of a More 
painful contrast than that presented by grey, pearly works such 
“The Frosty Morning,” exhibited in 1813, and inflamed and favena 
compositions like “The Angel Standing in the Sun,” pain 
thirty-three years later. There is a disease called colour bling. 
ness; but Turner’s affection was nothing short of colour madness. 
his latest works are incoherent ravings. M. Liebreich, however 
did not dwell on these obvious aberrations; he insisted chiefly on 
certain supposed malformations in the cornea or the lens whereh 
perpendicular lines are elongated, and horizontal lines broken jy 
their continuity, so that all forms become blurred and indistinct, 
The lecturer amused, if he did not convince, his audience by experi- 
ments which seemed to show that a change of lens transmutes an 
early Turner into a late Turner. The speculative oculist might 
have further fortified his case by adducing the change in the 
manner of David Cox; the early drawings of this artist are g 
in touch and defined in outline, while his later effusions are y 
as clouds in dreamland. It may be objected that it is not easy to 
understand how Turner could for many years remain oblivious to 
the startling fact that the sun and the moon were no longer fop 
him round. An artist of the smallest common sense would at 
once put his picture right. And thus once more we recur 
the doubt whether Turner and Mulready did not deliberately 
and with definite purpose, contract the mannerisms which 
the lecturer would identify with physical disease. Certainly 
the elongation of trees into the upper sky served a purpose, just 
as the tall and attenuated trees of Raffaelle and Perugino aided 
the general composition. Again, long reflections in Venetian 
waters, and a soft haziness of outline in the palaces and gondo 
with a scintillation of colour at given focuses, though a treatment 
often pushed to excess, had an obvious intention. Turner strove 
to paint sunlight, he endeavoured to put upon canvas an atmosphere 
ny with heat, sunbeams wherein every dancing mote was 
urnished gold or fervid fire. We remember sailing on the Ba 
of Naples when, for the space of half an hour, this peculiar 
effect passed over the waters. The remark was made, “ Nature 
has at last reached Turner”; for a whole life the artist had striven 
to realize this poetic aspect, which perhaps few besides himself 
had cared to analyse and understand. It requires care then lest, 
as we have said, genius itself should be denounced as a disease, 
What would become of poetry or art if oculists should insist 
on treating as a serious malady “the eye with fine fren 
rolling”? The lecturer spoke with pity of congenial ae 
that received with rapture the last extravagance of Turner 
or Beethoven. Some compassion, however, might fairly be 
extended to cold critics who deny to an artist or his work 
a soul because of some small fault of vision. Byron may 
have been the worst of critics; certainly he was neither.calm nor 
cool ; but, what was better, his imagination took fire when brought 
into contact with the beauties of nature or art. Yet we fear he 
might have alarmed his oculist when, in the presence of the Venus 
de’ Medici, he exclaimed, “ We have eyes, blood, pulse,” “ the heart 
reels,” “dazzled and drunk with beauty.” ‘The relation between 
the passions and the arts has never been rightly considered. His- 
tory, we believe, would show that great artists have stro 
assions ; and especially an eye for colour is identified with fervi 
Imagination, the love of music, and lives brimful of pleasure. 
Titian and his brethren of Venice are cases in point. But Titian’s 
eye did not conform to the law laid down by the lecturer; it be- 
came grey instead of yellow, as may be seen by a picture in the 
Academy of Venice, painted beyond the age of ninety. In fact, 
the strongest colour pictures have been given to the world not by 
old men, but by men in their full prime faring sumptuously, 
The Venetians were addicted to festivity; Rubens lived as a 
prince. ‘The lecturer’s theory is not borne out by the majority of 
painters in their decline; for the most part when the sun of life 
sets the horizon is grey; seldom are the heavens golden. 

M. Liebreich stated that he could walk through a picture 
gallery, and point out the disease of the eye under which the 
painters were severally suffering. In France he naturally pitched 
on M. Ziem, whose furiously coloured Venetian scenes might 
indicate an abnormal condition as incurable as that of Turner. In 
London it would appear that artists’ eyes are far from what they 
should be. The lecturer says that in our Royal Academy some 
pictures show a vertical eye, others the horizontal blur, while 
other compositions are distinct and detailed, generalized and 
slurred according as the painter may be far or near sighted. One 
example more egregious than the rest was pointed out; an artist, 
it would appear, had painted not only houses in sunshine red and 
in shadow green, but had actually thrown a green shade on the 
backs of some cows. The lecturer stated that he had had 
occasion to examine the eyes of various artists, and we can well 
believe that a short-sighted or long-sighted crystalline lens would 
show itself in the distinctness, or the want of distinctness, in the 
distance or foreground of a picture. But here we may observe 
generally of the oculist’s supposed discoveries that what is not 
new is true, while what is new is at any rate dubious. We may 
further remark that the inconvenience of short sight has been. 90 
fully recognized that a considerable percentage of our population 
have already provided themselves with the simple optical in- 
strument known asa pair of spectacles. In like manner the dim- 
ness of vision consequent on old age has been equally ascertained 
and ameliorated. In England, at any rate, we scarcely needed 
the appearance of prophet or philosopher to tell us of these but 
too obvious infirmities. It would be more to the purpose if the 
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ic causes of complex conditions, such as colour 
ess, could be demonstrated. The number of persons who 
ge incapable of distinguishing between the complementary colours 
a red and green is so considerable that art must suffer, and some 
practical functions in life may occasionally fall into confusion ; yet a 
nan who finds himself blind after any sort will scarcely choose 
4s his calling the painting of pictures or the working of railway 
“nals. But how a person may to the end of his days be the 
victim of his vision receives amusing illustration in the well- 
jnown story that once upon a time John Dalton walked into the 
Quakers’ Meeting at Manchester with a pair of flaming red stock- 
‘og beneath his knee-breeches, The British Association, we 
ieve, took the incident into serious consideration ; but unfor- 
tunately M. Liebreich was not present. 


Many important points the lecturer could not even glance at in 
the brief space of sixty minutes. It was unfortunate, for in- 
stance, that he made no allowance for the distinction between art 
and nature, especially in the province of colour. Notes which 
we have taken on the frescoes in the Vatican show, for example, 
that Raffaelle, in the painting of draperies, used red as the shadow 
of green, and the Venetians capriciously, or rather purposely, sported 
with pigments prismatically, and never aimed at literal imitation 
of nature, except in a transcendental sense. We have often wished 
for a machine whereon, as upon a disc, we might whirl 
a Venetian or some other radiant composition round as fast 
as @ spinning-top; thus all the colours would be blended 
into one prevailing tone, and that tone, if the lecturer’s theory 
be correct, should correspond with the colour of the artist’s 

e lens. Such an experiment would probably go to prove 
that Turner had in late life a jaundiced eye; but if a picture of 
the middle period, such as “ Crossing the Brook,” were put on the 
wheel, the resultant tone would be a bluish grey, which might 
come to near accord with a normal eye balanced to white light. 
Human vision and outward nature are in complete and exquisite 
keeping; in fact, however positive and*prismatic are the colours 

nt, there is always a struggle and seeking for repose in white 

t and grey shadow ; nature and art alike need the balance of a 
completed chord. In what way want of balance in a painter's 
vision may be set right it is not very easy to say; for disease or 
age there can be but palliatives; for a lens too yellow, glasses of 
a complementary colour—some tone.of purple—might be recom- 
mended. But nothing is more easy to set wrong or more difficult 
to put right than what is technically known as “ an eye for colour.” 
Even a cold in the head will throw a painter’s colour all out, and 
drink, late hours, and other dissipation deteriorate his pictures as 
muchas his character. A sensitive eye for colour is, in fact, often 
the slave of the stomach, the victim of diseased digestion. But 
when faults in art vision are not organic, but merely functional, 
* may be rectified by any ségime which improves the general 

th. We have known, for example, that a walk before break- 
fast clears the eye for colour; and a orig the other day told 
us that when jaded by overwork nothing so soon restored his 
sense of harmony as a turn into his conservatory ; the complemen- 
tary relations between a leaf and a flower, as in the common red 
geranium, range through the entire gamut; to pass the eye over 
such contrasted harmonies is like practising scales. It is no new 
idea that all the senses are one and indivisible. Professor Hamil- 
ton, in fact, held with reason that every sense is but a phase of 
touch. At any rate an artist’s eye for colour does not seem to be 
somuch an isolated instrument as an organ which represents the 
whole man. The metaphors used in ordinary speech indicate that 
colour may be subject to every sense and respond to each mental 
emotion ; thus we speak of hot and cool colour, of quiet and even 
of loud colour, also of sweet, delicious, and luscious colour; and 
then, again, colour may be passionate and voluptuous, as in the 
figures of Etty and the works of the Venetians generally. HK is 
evident that M. Liebreich has treated of but a small section of a 
large subject, and, while thanking him for his suggestive discourse, 
be incline, after weighing the evidence, to return the verdict of 
uot proven, 


REVIEWS. 


DU SAULLE ON PERSECUTION-MADNESS.* 


(THE able work of Dr. du Saulle throws the light of the widest 
and fullest knowledge of mental disease upon one of the 
special phases of the constjtutional tendency to madness. There 
1s a whole group of cases in which the morbid and uncontrollable 
craving for and self-concealment comes as one of the 
symptoms or indications most frequently to be observed, and re- 
quiring to be most definitely analysed in relation to the influences 
generally predisposing to aberration. The author's official position 
as physician to perhaps the most important lunatic asylum in Europe 


‘has afforded him exceptional advantages for the study of this 


branch of morbid psychology, while the long list of books in which 
he has embodied the results of his experience will be some proof, to 
to whom the name and services of the writer are less known 
they are in his own — of the zeal and industry which 
he has during many years brought to bear upon his task. 


Le Délire des Persécutions. Par le Dr. d du Saulle, Lauréat de 


VInstitut de France, Médecin de hospice de Bicétre, &c. Paris: Henri 
Plon. 1871, 


From the earliest times it had been the custom to distinguish 
the two broad classes of general and special madness. It became 
later the fashion to subdivide the victims of partial madness into 
those whose notions took a depos or lively turn, and those who: 
became sad or brooding. By Pinel all the cases of partial insanity 
were brought without | under the common 
cal of melancholy. uirol, aiming at ter precision, re- 
two forms of partial disorder, which lypemani 
and monomania; but in the application of his method he left 
so great an element of confusion that Bai t, with a view to 
obviating it, proceeded to subdivide uirol’s lypemaniacs into 
two classes—first, that of the dep and moody, liable to 


develop in extreme cases into utter stupor or sree cee ly 


secondly, that in which melancholy took a more acute ter, 
issuing in various forms of active monomania. Scientific precision, 
however, it was clear, called for a further step onw: in the 


thology of the subject. It was of importance, at all events, to 
pee certain natural groups or classes from the too wide and 
crowded divisions under which the authorities had drawn up the 
increasing ranks of the insane. To one of these the able mono- 

ph of M. du Saulle, Le Délire des Persécutions, is devoted. 
The idea of being persecuted, of having one’s steps dogged or 
haunted by enemies, frequent as it is in its occurrence, and clearly 
as it is distinguished by its symptoms or characteristics, is in- 
cluded by implication in the melancholy of Pinel, the lypemania 
of Esquirol, and the sad or gloomy monomania of Baillarger. M. 
du Saulle proceeds to trace it throughout. He studies it in its 
various aspects by the light of all the phenomena which bear upon 
it, and he makes of it a species of madness by itself, invested with 
the importance due to a class of mental disorder which in Paris 
alone extends on an average to five hundred cases a year. His 
book has been compiled, he tells us, from his notes of lectures to 
the practical class of the hospital, published at the request of the 
physicians and students, founded upon a personal study of cases at 
the municipal ss and aided by the unpublished observations 
of twenty years left by Professor gue. The registers of the 
Prefecture of Police, as well as those of the Bicétre, supplied a 
further quantity of material, out of which, after careful elimina- 
tion, a large mass of scientific facts has been brought together 
full of deep and lively interest to the public, while of the utmost 
— and value to the philosophical student of mental 

sease, 


What are the general signs or symptoms which betoken what, for 
lack of a neater term, we must call “ persecution-madness,” or the 
notion of being for ever threatened, watched, or haunted by secret 
foes? The observations of M. Laségue, strengthened by those 
of Dr. du Saulle, make it possible to trace these in numerous 
instances from the first moment that the idea of persecution fixes 
upon a mind which has hitherto shown itself not otherwise than 
sane. From the moment when the cloud of suspicion crosses it, 
the element of insanity gives to the feelings and the conduct of the 
victim a direction wholly different from that which would be 
followed by a person of sound intelligence. The suspicions and 
fears which prompt a sane man to seek the cause or motive of his 
being followed or haunted, to trace the authors and instigators 
of his persecution, to meet and rebut their plots or charges, and 
with this view to invite the counsel and co-operation of others in 
unravelling and TT the conspiracy, lead the victim of mania, 
on the contrary, even if he invites confidence and sympathy, to 
start with an absolute conviction of the fact, so as to need no 
proof of the existence of the conspiracy against him. Though he 
may protest that he knows nothing that he has done to call for it, 
his wonder at its existence never goes beyond the point of protest 
and complaint. The smallest circumstance confirms his suspicions ; 
the very attempt to combat and dispel his illusions only gives 
them a new quarter on which to fix. What was at first a vague 
sense of uneasiness, a general idea of things going wrong, 
settles itself by degrees into a definite channel, in which the 
whole thoughts and emotions get absorbed. In some cases real 
and grave misfortunes or mental shocks have gone before 
and predisposed to this alienation of the reason. But in 
others no poy ee cause is to be traced. The vague 
presentiment of threatened evil will indeed be filled up by 
the mind in some way connected with previous habits, ex- 
periences, or pursuits. Commercial rivalry will be the bugbear 
in one case, political opposition and cabals in another, mysterious 
diseases, occult poisonings, sudden fits or accidents will harass a 
third. If he does not actually hear voices in the air, or see 
palpable shapes which mock or menace him, the most trivial 
incident has a meaning for one so possessed. The smile or laugh 
of a passer-by is taken as a personal insult, Any casual remark 
will seem to apply to, or to threaten, him. The tolling of a bell 
sounds his death-warrant, or the moaning of the wind his funeral 
elegy. A group standing near will be proof enough of a deadly 
conspiracy. given to scientific pursuits, he will perhaps 

ink himself the victim of some subtle influence, electric or 
chemical, or he may s his food to be drugged, or secret 
mechanism to be placed under his bed. In the middle ages the 
wretch thus persecuted would believe himself to be possessed by 
demons or evil .spirits, to be under the spells of sorcerers or 
witches, or sold to foul, malignant, and unearthly powers. In 
these days the imaginary foe more probably takes the form of 
secret societies, or occult social or political enemies. Sometimes a 
— enemy attracts the whole force of suspicion, jealousy, 
or hate, in which case murder is the too common result of the 
madman’s passions. The murder of Archbishop Sibour was the 
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result of this brooding on the part of Verger over his imaginary 
wrongs :— 

Si le délirerevét enfin Ia forme la plas et la plus terrible, le malade 
se complait dans une solitude calculée : il se soustrait & toute préoccupation 
étrangere, s’éloigne du commerce des hommes et s‘isole absolument du con- 
tact des affaires mondaines, Ayant peur d’étre empoisonné, il change chaque 
jour de fournisseurs ; il achéte et prépare Ini-méme ses aliments, et va se 
ddésaltérer en tapinois 4 la borne-fontaine, car qui sait ce que renfermerait 
une bouteille? Soupgonnenx, sombre et taciturne, il fuit le bruit et la 
foule ; 1 se met aux aguets, épie et commente les actes, les paroles, les 
gestes on le regard de ceux qui l’approchent, et, au milieu des transes d'un 
qui-vive perpétuel, il reste volontiers a l’affiit de la méchanceté nouvelle qui 
va étre imaginée contre sa personne. D’une longanimité en apparence ré- 
signée, il siassimile silencieusement les hostilités qui Patteignent et il les 
emmagasine avec la secréte préméditation d’une terrible représaille a venir. 
Ilya plus: il se construit in petto son propre piédestal, et, dans son échange 


acute mania come upon the lists of the depét. The majorj 
traceable to what our author terms “physiological wanj” 
literal loss of food, warmth, and sleep. Insome the veritable per... 
cution-madness appears in the form of fancying oneself haunted 
the enemy, fearing to be shot asspies, &c., and not afew extra suicid 
ensue from this cause. Senile decay or idiotcy is even more pa 
mon, especially among the numerous poor thrown into the city from 
the banlieue. The most critical hour for the depét of the Prefecture 
was when the emissaries of the Commune broke in; Pro 
Laségue was driven away, the director clapped in prison, and the 
almoner and eighteen Sisters of Mercy were expelled. Dr, du Saulle 
stuck manfully to his post. Among those who came under his 


_ care was the ill-fated President Bonjean, of whose mental state and 


constant de eommunications intimes avec lui-méme, il s’enorgaeillit des , 


coléres qu'il allume, des ressentimeuts qu'il suscite, des orages qu'il déchaine. 
Ne le consolez pas: jalowx d'une douleur qu'il savoure, il la veut sans 
partage et se séquestre avec elle. 

Un jour cependant, la est comble et l’exa’ tion arrive. La 


ion apparente a fait son temps, Theure de rebellion a sonné. 


heroic end touching details are to be read in Dr. du Saulle’s narra. 
tive. Other names, among the rest those of Assi, Lullier, 

Urbain, Courbet are met with upon the physician’s roll. Brief a 
it is, and limited to one aspect of a crisis in itself unique in 
history, this record is of singular value as that of one who was ing 


| peculiar sense behind the scenes, and conversant in an exceptional 


Deux moyens, tout d’abord, se présentent: sortir volontairement de la vie, | 


et, dans une déclaration supréme, rejeter sur ses ennemis Ja déshonorante 
responsabilité de ce suicide lentement provoqué par eux seuls, ou s’armer 
@un fer homicide et assassiner le chef supposé du eomplot, dont une opini- 
halluciuation de Fouie a dévoilé toute la trame. 

In the numerous cases by which M. du Sanlle illustrates and 
enforces his views of this kind of mental alienation, almost every 
phase which the morbid imagination in question is wont to assume 
will be found exemplified in actual experience. Suicide in 
pethaps the majority of cases forms the readiest and most common 
mode of the victim’s attempted escape. In others wild and often 
ingenious modes of flight and concealment are his resource. We 
are not going to speculate upon the possible solution that may 
thus be fownd for a mysterious disappearance which of late 
agitated society at home, confirmed as this hypothesis might be 
by the report of “ wander-madness” manifested by Bauer, the 
missing Russian, at a former period of his life. We are far 
from laying it down that the explanation of his strange conduct 
will ever be traced to an ebullition ine particularform of what we 
have been taught by Dr. du Saulle to regard as persecution-mania. 
Bat with the facts before us which our author’s wide experience 
has brought together, and with the pathological reasoning which he 
has with so much consistency and force brought to bear upon them, 
we feel the less need to waste our energies of fancy or harrow up 
our feelings by raw head and bloody bones’ apparitions of Russian 
Vehm-gerichts sitting in London, and of men hale of body and sound 
in intellect and will being spirited away from railway stations, 


with not a trace of their corporeal or worldly remains coming to | 


light. It may be that the missing man is yet to turn up safe 
and sound, as in the ridiculous case of Speke. In the meanwhile, 
if we must needs choose between two hypotheses, we had rather 
look for the solution of the puzzle to the records and the princi- 
ples of science, than'to any wild theory of bloody rites whereby a 
relentless and invisible Skoptzina inflicts upon its members the 
alternative of an inscrutable death or of fidelity to the precedent 
set one has been for the first our 
dknow. , by the Spectator of February 17, as “ St. Origen.” 

In seipeniia: to his work Dr. du Saulle gives us the benefit of 
his professional opinion as to the mental state of the inhabitantg of 
Paris under the exciting series of events which marked the pro- 
gress of the recent canrpaign and the siege of thecapital. Contrary 
to what must have been the general impression, he is prepared 
with figures and observations which set aside the idea of any great 
and abnormal addition to the numbers of the insane. Political 
revolutions and catastrophes have no effect, he argues, save upon 
minds predisposed to disorder, in which case they only precipitate 
an inevitable result. Amy other cause of excitement would 
have had an effect no less violent than that of the fall of a 
throne or a street fusillade. The greatest social disturbances have 
but a slight influence upon the mental condition of a people, for 
the simple reason that they are transient. From 1847 to 1854 
the number of insane patients admitted at the Bicétre varied no 
‘more than im proportion to the oscillation of the population of 
Paris during that period. In an asylum containing 1,000 lunatics, 
M. Morel could find but five who had gone out of their minds 
from political excitement. Such few cases as M. Belhomme had 
marked in 1848 were traceable, our author is convinced, to pre- 


diaposition. A more prolonged and gradual influence is needed, 


he represents, to overthrow the normal power of the brain. 
That the cases of mental alienation throughout France have 
imereased in a lamentable proportion he its as a fact, but 
he attributes it to laxity of moral training, to vicious methods of 
instruction, to the want of all belief, to the low moral tone of 
literature, to the culture of egotism, and material indulgence of 
all kinds; to the thirst for gold, with its accompanying evils of 
teckless speculation, violent ups and downs of fortune, and 
frantic fear or not to speak of excesses in drink and 
orgies of various kinds. In the terrible chronicle of the siege 
whieh Dr. du Saulle’s professional figures supply, nothing 
is more striking than the number ef young workmen between 
seventeen and twenty-two years of age brought in suffering from 
acute alcoholism. ventors of all sorts of ridiculous schemes 
for annihilating the Prussians abound, but this the Doctor con- 
‘siders only the particular channel into which the situation turned 
the pre-existent tendency to mania. Upon women the effect in 
is that of despair, tears, s, and weariness of life. 

aad there a Joan of Arc herself, but few cases of 


manner with the internal springs of action. 


THE LIFE AND REIGN OF EDWARD L* 


gy author of the Greatest of the Plantagenets looks back with 
satisfaction upon his work. He has laboured to restore 
Edward I. to his proper position in history, and has now the pleasure 
of quoting a number of writers of high reputation, who, if they have 
not quite gone his length in worshipping Edward, have at 
rate admitted that he has made an able defence of the creat King, 
He now comes before the world with a second work upon the lip 
and reign of his hero, a revised and altered version, in which, as he 
tells us, ‘all the more important and controverted questions haye 
been reconsidered, and the chapters which concern them almogt 
entirely rewritten.” Reconsideration, however, and the lapse of a 
dozen years have not cooled the ardour of the author's admiration 
for Edward, to whom he stands much in the same relation in 
which a preux chevalier stood to his lady-love. Against § 
Welshmen, lovers of national independence, students of the Con- 
stitution, he is ready to maintain the honour of the object of his 
adoration. When he repeats the praise which Professors Goldwin 
Smith and Burrows, Dean Hook, and Sir Edward Creasy have 
accorded to his former work, it is evident that the great Planta- 
genet is foremost in his thoughts, and that he only records his 
own good deeds in the same spirit in which Bois-Guilbert 
boasted of the exploits which proved his love for Adelaide de 
Montemare. Everything which might—we will not say diseredit 
Edward, because honest research can tind so little to his discredit— 
but which might have ruffled his dignity, is passed over, or at least 
apologized for. Thus it is notorious that Edward, on one occasion 
at least, uttered an oath; the famous dialogue,—“ By God, Sr 
Earl, you shall either go cr hang,’ “By God, Sir King, I will 
neither go nor hang,” well known as it is, could not be omitted in 
any account of the political struggles of 1297. But it is accom- 
panied by a note to explain that the author, “remembering the 
constant and earnest attention to religious duties shown by 
Edward,” was at first “inclined to doubt whether the chroniclers 
might not be in error in ascribing this oath to the King.” On 
finding, however, that the Pope himself, in a public reception of 
Edward’s ambassadors, asseverated “per Deum” that he would 
do the King justice, our biographer took comfort and came to the 
conclusion that “even religious men in those days thought it 
lawful to use language similar to that employed by Abraham, by 
Joab, and by Nehemiah.” We are glad he has made his mind 
easy on the subject, else we should hardly have thought the matter 
worth so much consideration. 

Other matters which were mentioned in his former work have 
been silently dropped in the present. We are still informed of the 
rejoicings of nobles and citizens at Edward's birth ; but we are no 
longer told how greedily King Henry sought after presents for 
his firstborn, or of the sarcastic Norman who observed, “ God gave 
us this child, but the King sells him to us.” Is this only from 4 
desire not to repeat what the author had written before, or is it 
that he shrinks from introducing his infant hero under an aspect 
which is slightly ludicrous? After all, if Edward was sold to us, 
it may be pleaded that he turned out worth the money. 

However, the author of the Greatest of the Plantagenets stands 
on a much higher moral level than most admiring biographers. 
He is net guilty of attempting to persuade us that wrong is re 
if done by his hero, or of emulating the writer of whom Macaulay 
averred that, if it were irresistibly proved that Lord Bacon was 
concerned in the poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury, he wo 
tell us that at the beginning of the seventeenth century it was 
not thought improper in aman to put arsenic into the broth of his 
friends. Edward, in fact, would hardly tempt a professed white- 
washer of villains ; for when the worst accusations that Soot of 
Welshman can bring against him are looked into, they simply 
come to this—that he was ambitious, and pursued his ends with s 
heartless disregard for patriots and their feelings. Even granting 
that he wanted, in modern phrase, to rectify his frontiers, to gut 
his natural boundaries, to efiect the unity of Britain, the age has 
not yet come which is entitled to pass severe judgment on 
wishes, or to inquire too strictly how they are attained. 


* The Life and Reign of Edward I. By the Author of “The Greatest of 
the Plantagenets.” mdon: Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday, 1872. 
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” ueror from the mere lust of conquest. The author 
vant beter truth, that in reality the cnipiiad of Wales and 
though “ too often described as the end he had in view, 
nas never desired by him ; but to bring the whole land into unity, 
wo far as to render had his object 
mmencement 0 reign.’ is biographer’s is 
as sot his actions in a clear light, and dispel tho false ideas 
t as to his history and that of his opponents. It is a strangely — 
fate that has overtaken Edward, and one which could never 
have been anticipated by his contemporaries, to whom he was 
“the floure of Cristendam” :— 
Trewest mon of alle thinge, 
Ant in werre war ant wys. 


That Welshmen and Seotchmen should heap maledictions upon } 


bim might have been looked for, but it could never have been 

that his own le, whose interests he had kept 
steadily in view, would, after the la of some four centuries, 
discard the testimony of writers of their own nation, and be con- 
tent to take their opinion of their great King from the pens of his 
hereditary foes. e crime which is imputed to him—for his 
obnoxious tolls and talliages, of which complaint might be made 
with some reason, have left no great impression—is simply that 
he wished to make England strong and peaceful. As the first 
King sinee the Conquest who cared for the land and the people 
over which he ruled, he might meet with more generous treat- 


ment. Historical students, indeed, have by this time cleared their 
ninds of Scottish romance, but it 1s not so easy to change popular | 
ideas. Lovers of poetry think of the “ruthless King” of Gray, | 
ad the “fell Edward” of Scott; ehildren adore the semi- | 
legendary Bruce, and the English monarch who never watched a 
wider, and was never hunted with bloodhounds, has little chance 
je his adventurons rival from their affections. But those 
who can free themselves from the fascination of the Tales of a 
Grandfather and the Lord of the Isles may profit by the elear 
and forcible statement of Welsh and Scotfish affairs here given, on 
which points we go heartily along with the author. So far from 
Edward being an unprincipled conqueror, he acted throughout 
with remarkable honesty and openness. He claimed what there 
was at least good ground to consider his legal rights, and he 
clatmed no more. e fact that he decided against the proposal 
of some of the competitors for the Scottish crown to divide 
Scotland into three—a scheme which would obviously have 
given great advantages to the Lord Paramount—is sufficient 
roof of the honesty of his dealings. The author has well shown 
ee unreasonable is the charge of cruelty so often brought against 
him. Llewellyn was treated with leniency, and even with gene- 
vosity; David, false and ungrateful, certainly deserved nothing 
better than to be left to the law; Wallace,the savage devastator 
of Northumberland, had a hope of mercy held out to him if he 
chose to submit. As for the accusation that Edward inflicted 
barbarous punishments, the writer truly remarks, “ For more than 
four hundred years after Wallace’s death no Englishman ever 
dreamed that there had been any A seme! cruelty in the mode of 
his execution.” Edward’s avowed intention of taking vengeance 
on all who were concerned in the murder of Comyn was simply 
the expression of a just and righteous indignation. We subjoin 
the observations upon this subject: — 

Yet the death of that nobleman had deprived him of no favourite,—of no 
intimate personal friend or counsellor. Between this Scottish baron and 
the King there had been very little intercourse. For four or five years 
Comyn had kept the field against Edward, while Bruce had been professing 
the greatest zeal in his service. But Edward recognized in Comyn a frank 
ind earnest opponent, who carried on the war until submission seemed to be 
aduty, and then his sword, accepted peace, gave his fealty to 
the King, and kept his covenant. And Edward saw this nobleman treacher- 
ously murdered by that Robert Bruce who had often sat at his table and 
professed attachment to him ;—murdered, too, merely because he would not 
join in treason. Hence the King’s vehement decision seemed at once to be 
taken, that for Bruce and his abettors there was to be no more mercy. The 


At the same time we are dis 
the Seots and the Welsh than the author would perhaps allow | 
'o be their due. Edward, indeed, was blameless in the matter; 
he found himself with legal claims over Scotland and Wales; | 
he asserted them in a fair and legal manner; and it was, 
not likely that he should have any respect for a love of in- | 
dependenee which asserted itself by pillaging and devastating 
his immediate dominions. But it is fair to consider that the | 
Welsh princes and people could not be expected to have any 
teelings of loyalty towards the alien King of an alien race. So, 
‘00, with Scotland. Ethnologically the so-called Scots might be 
Englishmen ; but, as a matter of fact, they did not love their 
Southerm brethren; and, judging from Peter Langtott, the hatred 
Was reciprocated. Of the merits of the question between the 
Crowus of Scotland and England, the ordinary Scot who followed 
Wallace would know nothing; but the presence of English 
widiers would be a grievance that came home to him. As for the 
wdvantages of unity, they are at all times better appreciated by the 
swonger by the weaker. the 
succeede Bruce in undoing all his.[Edward’s] work; but 
that Seotland was the better tar such wa ye is, we believe, | 
wherever entertained, a most mistaken notion.” “ This irrational | 
ides of ‘ Scottish independence’ must have cost the two nations 
trum Bruce's day to Elizabeth’s at least a quarter of a million of 
Valuable lives.” As, however, the Scots chose to entertain this 
tational idea,” it is matter for thankfuluess that Edward did 
totlive to conquer them. There was much wisdum in Arnold's 


blood of Comyn should be fully avenged. 
d to feel more sympathy for 


Melbourne und London. By Benjamin Gregory. 


remark that “Bannockburn ought to be celebrated by English- 
men as a national festival, aud Athunree lamented as. a national 

, Neither can we altogether agree with the author when.he de- 
cries the Earis of Hereford and Norfolk in order to exalt the per- 
feet glory of their sovereign, and hotly contests their claim to the 
gratitude of their country. It is of course easy to insinuate doubts 
of the purity of any man’s motives. It is easy to say that when. 
Hereford and Norfolk deprived Edward of the power of levying 
tolls and talliages without a grant, they were only actuated 
dislike of the war with France, and reluctance to part with them 
money. The author pleads that Edward had given the 


. which alone rendered the resistance of the Earls possible; that his 


character was such as to entitle him to the confidence of lis people ; 
that Hereford and Norfolk should not have deserted him ata 
critical moment, and that “prises and talliages” were of the 
nature of “ requisitions,” a word of mysterious sound which 
eover anything. Yet the Long Parliament is not generally blam 
as unpatriotic for pressing its grievances upon Charles I. at a time. 
when he had two wars upon his hands, and knew not which way 
to turn for money; nor the Commons of a later period, when they 
refused to grant the Deliverer himself a revenue on the terms on 
which his predecessors had enjoyed it. We know that William, 
like Edward, felt himself an ill-used man :—“ They trusted 
James,” he complained, “ who was an enemy of their religion an 
their laws, and they will not trust me, by whom their religion and 


| their laws have been preserved.” But a conviction that Hereford 


and Norfolk were right in their aig 1 need not make us unjust 
to Edward, who can hardly be blamed for showing some reluctance 
to give up.a valuable prerogative. 

The style of the book is not equal to the vigour of the argu- 
ment ; its worst fault being a habit of saying things twice over, 
and sometimes oftener. ward once exclaimed, on being told 
that it was in his power to show mercy to some offender, “ M. 

don him! Why, I will do that for a dog who seeks my grace!” 

ine as the sentiment was, it is not improved by being four times 
repeated. We also notice a serious inaccuracy—the confusion of 
the statute of Mortmain of Edward I. with the Act of Ge LL, 
commonly but incorrectly known by the same name. “ Hence- 
forth ” is the writer’s summing up of the former statute, “no man 
should be allowed ‘ with dying hands’ to will away his possessions 
‘to holy Church.’ All such bequests were declared to be 
illegal and void.” Now there is not a word about dying bequests 
in the King's and thus upon 

t King’s religious feeli setting fort w, though he co 

throw off the belief of age, and himself gifts 
for the good of the soul of his beloved Eleanor, he nevertheless 
saw the evil of permitting men on their deathbeds to will away 
their estates under spiritual coercion, has no foundation Am 
admirer of Edward might, one would think, have taken the 
trouble to read the statute he lauds so highly. 

In spite of these drawbacks, the book is one of great interest. 
and argumentative power. The author is never, an unreasoning 
panegyrist; he is an advocate stating all the arguments on, one: 
side of the case. Whether he will succeed in bringing any Scotch- 
men to acknowledge their rightful Lord Paramount may be doubted; 
but we trust that he may be the means of ing some mis~ 
guided English to appreciate one of the greatest and most 
maligned of their Kings, and of convincing them that, so far from. 
being cruel, crafty, and unscrupulous, Edward was in truth a maw 
of singular conscientiousness, clemency, and honour. 


THE THOROUGH BUSINESS MAN.* 

W E were, we must confess, somewhat prejudiced against this 
bock. The life of one thoroughgoing Methodist by an- 

other thoroughgoing Methodist did not at first sight promise to 
be very interesting to the general reader. We thought we had 
before us a huge tract—414 pages long—where it would be shown, 
how Methodistical virtue is 1s bountifully rewarded here as it will 
be hereafter. The reward, we expected, would be proportioned to. 
the size of the tract, and could even be roughly calculated before- 
hand, If, in a tractof four pages, a widow previously addicted te. 
aleoholic liquors attends a revival meeting, gets converted, and. is. 
presented with a mangle, how mueh will a merchant. receive 
whose history fills more than ove hundred times four pages? 
Now, though there is certainly enough Methodism to satisfy even 
most serious persons among that most serious community, 

yet there is a good deal else besides. And, though the ordinary 
unconverted and unrevived reader (if we may venture to coin the 
term) will skip a great deal of the religious experiences, still 
he will allow, we have no doubt, that both the author and his 
hero bear the impress. of thorough sincerity. Mr. Gregory, in his 
biography of Mr. Walter Powell, a merchant of Melbourne and 
London, has aimed at showing that a man can be at the same time 
a thorough man of business and thoroughly religious, that he can 
rapidly make a large fortune, and continue to be one of the strictest 


| members of one of the strictest Churches. We could have wished 
| that Mr. Gregory could have cut down his memoirs to half the size. 


We must admit that he has not been nearly se long as he might 
have been, for Mr. Powell left behind him, when he died, a “jour- 


* The Th 


Business Man: Memoirs of Walter Powell, Merchant, 
London: Strahan & Cov. 
1871. 
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nal of eleven folio volumes.” It issomething to have to cut down 
eleven folio volumes to one octavo. Nevertheless, ifthe octavo 
could have been halved, its readers likely enough would -have 
been doubled. It is no doubt a most difficult matter for a biographer, 
who is almost always a friend, if not a relative, to distinguish be- 
tween what will interest the general reader and what will interest 
only the little group of which the hero was the most conspicuous 
. If, as Moliére used to read his plays to his housekeeper 
and watch what passages made her laugh, biographers would 
find some one to whom to read their manuscripts and watch what 
— made him sleep, a great improvement might be obtained. 
owever, Mr. Gregory has not in point of length sinned above all 
biographical sinners, and so we must not insist too much on this. 
Neither has he formed an exaggerated view of the man whose life 
he has undertaken to write, nor, as writers so often do, called upon 
the world to lament for the loss of a genius of which it hears for 
the first time. In his introductory chapter, in writing of his 
friend, he modestly enough says :— 

His career is the more instructive, inasmuch as he was not a man of 
genius or of splendid accomplishments, though of superior natural ability 
and conscientious self-culture. In short, he was not a prodigy, but a 

ttern. “ Patient continuance in well doing ” was the whole secret of his 
spiritual and temporal success. It can scarcely be an uninteresting or 
unproductive inquiry to ask what were the principles and habits by which 
he acquired wealth, retained wealth, and devoted wealth to its legitimate 


uses. 

Mr. Powell may justly be regarded as a representative man-—representa- 
tive of a class which one would fain believe to be increasing, and destined to 
increase, notwithstanding the confessedly low state of mercantile morality ; 
a class displaying all the energy and acuteness of self-made men, yet withal 
spiritually-minded, sensitively honest, benevolent, public-spirited, and bent 
on intellectual culture. 

Walter Powell, like many another man who has made his way 
in the world, was the son of parents who were sufficiently intelli- 
gent and sufficiently well educated to give him some little store of 

earning and an eager longing after more, and yet were so poor 
that, after all, the chief schooling he received was the schooling of 
circumstances, His father and mother, when he was still an 
infant, had settled in Van Diemen’s Land, which as a colony was, 
like our hero, also in its infancy. There they, with many others, 
had had great hardships to struggle against, and Walter received 
that stern training in economy which, more perhaps than any- 
thing else, leads to wealth. Happily, with finely-gifted natures 

is severe economy in youth leads not only to wealth, but also to 
@ noble use of wealth, in manhood and old age. At the age of 
twelve, when he had learnt from his parents—for they were his 
only teachers—how to write a fair end, and keep simple accounts, 
he obtained a situation as clerk in the office of a Launceston 
merchant. “The sole companionship” he had in his master’s 
house, where he lived for three years, ‘ was that of a man servant 
who had ‘left his country for his country’s good.’” When he was 
fifteen he got a better post in an auctioneer’s office, where from 
his master he received a thorough training in business, from his 
mistress a devotion to Methodism, and later on from the two their 
daughter as his bride. Some years before this latter prize was won he 
had given proof of his sterling qualities. Commercial difficulties 
had come upon the colony, and his employer, among others, was 
sorely tried. Young Powell himself was the first to insist on the 
reduction of his salary, and when urged by friends to seek else- 
where better pay, “ quietly replied, ‘ My employer took me when 
I was at a loss for employment, and I shall not leave him till I 
see him re-established.’ He undertook at the same time the 
work which had heretofore been divided among two.” 

Mr. Gregory will, we trust, forgive us if we do not dwell 
with him on the Methodistical side of Walter Powell’s character, 
which, at the period of his life at which we have now arrived, 


is very largely set forth. He was undoubtedly one of the most 
earnest of Methodists, but he was an honest man before he was a 
Methodist. No doubt he found in its regular system, in its 


“class meetings,” in its “ Band-meetings,” in its constant mutual 
examinations, in its unceasing searchings into the conscience, much 
that suited his natural temperament. But as certainly, in our 
pinion, his natural temperament, morbidly sensitive as it was, was 
very far from being benefited by all this rigorous method in his 
religion. Mr. Gregory himself admits that “this intense and 
persistent self-scrutiny seems prodigious”; and he goes on to sa 
that “doubtless, in conjunction with all his other labours, it 
shortened the earthly life which it intensified and refined.” Mr. 
Powell himself, when, thoroughly worn out, he was dying at the 
early age of forty-five, writes to a friend :— 

My crime is that I have tried to do too much. I have wrought in my 

business and in the Church like a strong man, when I ought rather to have 
nursed myself. I could not believe my doctors that I was killing myself, 
till one day head and hand refused to work for me any more. That 
convinced me that I must relinquish all my offices in the Church, and set 
about repairing myself. I hope, in future, moderation in all things will be 
my motto. 
Twenty or thirty years more of so valuable a life would not 
have been dearly purchased by a certain neglect of Methodism, 
and a certain devotion to the pleasures of this life. We are not 
ourselves quite sure that we could have severely condemned him 
if in his youth he had devoted himself in all moderation to “ mid- 
night dancing,” even though it is “ comprehensively and incurably 
bad.” Mr. Gregory indeed does not disapprove of all amusements, 
and allows that “relaxation is a necessity imposed upon us by 
the Creator, and is therefore an obligation.” But then by relaxa- 
tion he means something quite different from what most people 
mean, as will be seen by the following extract :— 


For all those gaieties which Christian prudence induced him to forego, he | 


found amply compensating substitutes in music, for which he had toth taste 
in the public services of religion, in “sweet counsel” with likes; 
Christians. with likemindg 
It is no wonder that a man who was intensely devoted to 
affairs of his Church, to the management of a large business, tp his 
own self-culture, and to a great number of schemes of gener] 

ublic usefulness, and whose one bodily recreation seems to 
man swimming, broke down early, especially when in the latte 
years of his life he settled in London. In Australiaa man may no 
doubt get his daily swim most of the year if he lives near wate, 
We should like to know, however, how many swims Mr. Powe] 
had after he opened his new house of business in Broad Street 
Buildings, and lived at Lancaster Gate ? 

We must leave the Methodistical side of his life and tun 
more to the thorough man of business. Shortly after his may. 
riage Mr. Powell removed with his wife to Melbourne, which 
at that date—1845—was a town of only some 7,000 inhabitants, 
There he had at first a most severe struggle ; but with his 
“ yegularity, perseverance, punctuality, self-denial, economy, ang 
industry,” he gradually fought his way. Later on, when there 
came the excitement of the gold-diggings, he had the good sense 
to see that “his diggings lay at home,” and in his busines 
as an ironmonger he had a great sale among the miners, Ajj 
his clerks and servants forsook him, and “ every man his own cler 
oe lady her own housemaid, was the order of the day.” Qvyep. 
whelmed as he was with work, he never seemed to forget schemes 
of public usefulness, but was occupied now in founding a ch 
now aschool, and now an Immigrants’ Home. Though this Home 
was founded by Wesleyans for Wesleyans, yet so long as there was 
room it was open to all sects. In the first fifteen months of its 
existence it gave shelter to 2,773 people, of whom only 1,335 were 
Wesleyans. In spite, or in consequence, of all his liberality he 
rapidly heaped up a large fortune. His biographer tells us that 
very early in life he rigidly set apart at least one-tenth of his 
earnings for benevolent purposes; but this was his minim 
which was always exceeded. His books after his death showed 
that he had spent on his orphan nephews and nieces nearly 
1,200/, a “ for many years, and that’ “ during the decade 
1850-60 he had expended on the average 1,600/. a year in 
private benefactions to individuals.” On one occasion, throygh 
the death of a relative, he had come into possession of a consider. 
able property, but he divided it at once among his “ more necessi- 
tous relatives.” On another occasion he sent “an anonymous 
donation of 250/. to Mr. Hargreaves, the discoverer of the 
Australian gold-fields, accompanied by a graceful letter, repre- 
senting the donation as a scant offering of simple justice.” In the 
distribution of his wealth he showed the same wisdom as he had 
shown in its acquisition. ‘“ His liberality was as practical and as 
business-like as it was unconstrained.” He would only help 
those who were ready to help themselves, and where he did give, 
he gave “not only money, but also that which was far more 
precious—time, thought, and attention.” To a young man he 
wrote :—“I will add fifty pounds to every hundred you have 
saved by the time you are twenty-eight; but if you do not depend 
7 yourself, you shall not depend on me. That would destroy 
all your euergy, and make you worthless.” He set his face steadily 
against that most immoral of all debts, a debt incurred for the 
furtherance of religion. “I have quite made up my mind,” he 
says, “never again to subscribe to a chapel which will have a 
debt upon it.” On another occasion he thus writes, in opposition 
toa proposal for “ burdening a religious enterprise with debt, ire 
Polynesian Missions ” :— 

You are not obliged to send more men than the fund can support, nor are 
the men, when sent, required, either by the Committee or their Great 
Master, to do more work than they are equal to, What is the use of 
preachers, any more than tradesmen, trying to do a large business with a 
small capital? That can only end in disaster. Let the missionaries do 
what work they are equal to. If they attempt more, they will accomplish 
so much less. 

When we come to look into the causes of Mr. Powell’s extra- 
ordinary success in business, we find that, in addition to habits of 
economy, punctuality, industry, and integrity, he had that wisdom 
which arises only from culture and from great breadth of thought. 
He was a good ironmonger; but what is really no less important 
for success in business, he was a man who had read widely and 
pr ae We see the cultivated side of his nature in the wis 
and liberal way in which he treats the people in his employment, 
trains up his partners, deals with his debtors, strives after every 
kind of knowledge, resists the temptation of too rapidly extend- 
ing his business, and constantly insists that “ the laws of success 
in business are as fixed as any other laws.” “No man,” he says, 
“can conduct a business well without succeeding in the long 
run.” The remarks that he makes on these various points ar 
often very shrewd and terse. For instance, “The secret of find- 
ing good partners,” he says, “is training them.” So well in 
did he train his people, that he can write, “I have half-a-dozet 
deserving young men now in my establishment that I would 
not hesitate at once to take in as partners, provided I req 
them.” In dealing with defaulters his biographer says, “be 
never resisted the cry, ‘Have patience with me, and I will pay 
thee all,’ but he insisted on regular and regulated payments, at@ 
ratio adjusted to the ascertained means of the debtor.” He writes 
from England to warn his partners against overtrading, and 
trying to change from a retail to a wholesale business. “ You 
must take off your jacket,” he says, “and go to the retail. You 
ask, ‘What will the public think of 1t?’ The public thinks of 
nothing but it8 own interest.” He insists that “ how every part of 
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pusiness pays should be sifted with the greatest nicety,” know- 
the well ah a mans who is not accurately informed in the statistics 
his business is often losing heavily in some one article which 
d was to him a source of considerable gain. While scrupu- 
pe honest, and utterly incapable of using any unfair means, he 
‘ ts ith just pride that “an honest rivalry in meeting the 
ie wants is as noble in the competitors as it is serviceable to the 
unity.” He points out how valuable is the information that 
hoy constantly chtalting as he travels through England, and 
his partners to have his remarks copied into a book, “the 
wervations placed against each article they refer to, as the 
information is being obtained at great cost and trouble.” In fact 
there is nothing, except perhaps - gee, on which he insists 
more than on thorough and complete knowledge, and with him, 
ashis biographer says, “ Business was a fine intellectual exercise.” 
Throughout his life he had never neglected self-culture, but when 
he was able to throw the chief burden of his business on his part- 
and to get more time to himself, he entered on a methodical 
course of study. He began with the beginning, and, setting 
himself to master his own tongue, “in his fortieth year passed 
through a course of grammar exercises, and the schoolboy 
drudgery of ‘s lling and meanings.’ His next step was to fami- 
jiarize himself with some of the greater masters of the Eng- 
language.” We cannot enter further into his course of 
studies, which seems to have been as soundly arranged and as 
thorough as his business. Unhappily those years of studious ease 
snd cultivated retirement were not to be his, as death carried him 
off when he was but forty-five years old. He had lived long 
enough to show that a man may be a thorough tradesman, and at 
the same time an eager student, a sincere Christian, and a high- 
minded gentleman. 


MRS. HOPE’S CONVERSION OF THE TEUTONIC RACE.* 

E see in this book with a good deal of satisfaction that the 
W results of the recent scientific treatment of history are be- 
inning to make their way into the regions where we’should have 
a eught of looking for them. Mr. Dalgairns, who edits—what- 
ever that most room's apie of words may mean—this small volume, 
may be remembered by many Oxford men as a “ convert,” or a “per- 
vert,” or what some call, in more colourless sort, simply a “ vert.” 
Now, whatever we may say of the older and more ee joe | 

of English Roman Catholics, the type of Dr. Lingard an 

. Oliver, the modern type of converts or perverts is the last 
class of people on whom we should expect to find that modern 
thought and modern criticism had made any impression. Yet the 
book before @s shows that they have by some means or other made 
avery perceptible impression on its author. Mrs. Hope or Mr. Dal- 
gairns, whichever it is, seems to go on the principle that the laws 
of modern criticism may be freely followed whenever they do not 
clash with the teaching of the Church ; though we must confess 
that the teaching of the Church must here be taken in a very wide 
sense indeed. Even if we accept the infallibility of the Pope in 
matters of dogma, it does not seem at all necessarily to follow that 
we are bound to accept the infallibility in matters of fact of every 
life of a saint which some fervid votary chose to write either in 
eatlier or in later times. The book presents a curious contrast. 
As soon as she gets within the region of hagiography, Mrs. Hope, 
or her spiritual guide, seems to make it a matter of conscience to 
believe every legend, however wild in itself, and however slight 
may be the evidence on which it rests. But, as long as she is 
without this magic circle, Mrs. Hope uses her faculties, and uses 
them to good purpose. She has gone to the right sources, and 
she has used the right method, on many of those branches of 
knowledge the scientific treatment of which has been reserved 
for our own day. 

The subject of the present volume is the conversion of the 
Franks and the English, and it is to be followed, or perhaps it is 
already accompanied, by a fellow-volume on St. Boniface and 
the Conversion of Germany. Now, in dealing with such ticklish 
matters as the Franks and the English, we do not say that Mrs. 
Hope exactly reaches our own ideal standard ; but we do say that, 
whenever she sets herself free from her self-imposed fetters, she 
comes far nearer to it than nine-tenths of the books of the kind 
which it is our hard fate to have to look through. In the early 
chapters on the Germans and their invasions of the Empire, 
we might find things to correct here and there, but the 
general treatment is thoroughly sound. Mrs. Hope has quite 
grasped the general character of the Teutonic nations, and their 
true position with regard to Rome and the world in general. We 
confess to having been agreeably startled when the book began 
with the Aryans and their migrations, bringing in the Teutons in 
their proper place as one branch of the great family. Of course 
there is nothing new in this. Mrs. Hope does not profess to make 
any new discoveries, and some of her statements and derivations 
are certainly open to dispute; but it is a great thing to find a 
writer of a boa of this class so clearly grasping and so boldly 
setting forth truths which, familiar as they are to scholars, are still 
utterly unknown—or, worse than unknown, utterly thisconceived— 

‘most of the writers of our smaller literature. And it is some- 

ig to find that an editor from the London Oratory of St. Phili 
Neri finds no reason to strike out the results of inquiries in suc 


* Conversion of the Teutonic Race; Conversion of‘ the Franks and the 
English. By Mrs, Hope. Edited by the Rev. Johu Bernard Dalgairns, 
London: Washbourne. 1872 


dangerous quarters. But it is rather provoking, after reading 
chapters like these, which show a striving, by no means unsuccess- 
ful, after a critical method, to turn to the tale of St. Ursula and the 
eleven thousand virgins, all told with the minutest detail and the 
most solemn conviction of its truth. . Mrs. Hope on to tell all 
the stories of the early Benedictine monks, and again those of 
Columban and his followers, as if every word was the most un- 
doubted historic truth. Every tale about a wolf or a bear carry- 
ing the saint’s baggage, or otherwise doing his bidding, is accepted 
with all gravity as a proof that the saints really had an extraordi- 
nary power over the animal world. Now these tales are by no 
means to be despised. They illustrate the religious sentiment of 
the age, and they often throw an incidental light on its manners 
and even on its political history. Moreover, looked at as the play of 
a devout fancy, the stories are often exquisitely beautiful, and in 
some cases it is not hard to see the groundwork of fact out of 
which the legend grew. Take, for instance, a class of stories in 
which Mrs. Hope evidently delights, those in which the tenderness 
of the saint towards animals forms a protest against the PP sports 
of the time. The wearied stag seeks refuge in the cell of the saint, 
and the hunters, at his rebuke, turn back from pursuing their prey. 
This is quite possible and quite likely ; its frequent appearance in 
may even be taken as a sign that it has really ; the 
only thing is that it is described as happening so often that we begi 
to doubt about its historic truth in each particular case. But 
when we are told that not only human hunters, but wolves, yielded 
in the like case to the saint’s rebuke, then’our faith begins to 
fail us. Such a story may have grown, by the usual process 
of legendary growth, out of the other class of tales which we have 
just mentioned. Or it may be a mere _—. Or it is just 
possible that it may have init a real groundwork of fact. 
strange dread of man which seems impressed on wild beasts may 
have caused the wolf to turn back at the threshold of the saint, 
and an easy improvement on the part of the second teller of the 
story would be almost sure to turn this into an actual obedience of 
the wolf to the saint’s bidding. When the tale had got thus far, 
it was easy to change negative obedience into actual service, an 
so we get the stories of bears carryin and the like. But 
mark the difference. The tale is no longer beautiful; it is simply 
otesque. No one laughs when the wolf turns back at the saint’s 

idding ; it is hard not to laugh when the bear carries his baggage. 
One of these bear stories we must notice as a genuine bit of com- 
parative mythology :— 

On one occasion the brother minister [?] having found a bear eating their 

store of fruit, he [Columban] bade the brother divide the fruit into two 
parts and give one to the bear, forbidding it to touch more than its own 
share. Qn this and all similar occasions the wild beasts respected his 
commands. 
Now we remember in our childhood a tale of a little girl eating 
some kind of porridge with a spoon, when a pig comes and seems 
inclined to take more than a fair share of the pomdge. On this 
the child remonstrates with the request, “Take a ’poon, pig.” 
Surely a comparative mythologist would say that the stories of 
the bear and the pig come from the same source. 

But Mrs. Hope is capable of much better things than these, 
The following is a really good setting-forth of the relations of the 
Teutonic invaders towards Christianity and Roman Paganism :— 

Thecircumstances of the age, and the peculiar characteristics of the Germans, 
greatly assisted their conversion. Christian bishops and priests were often 
carried captive into Germany, where their saintly lives, their eloquence, and 
their miraculous gifts, brought about the conversion of whole tribes. When, 
on the contrary, the Germans were led to the south as captives, or wandered 
thither voluntarily, their worship of nature lost its hold on them. They 
missed the sacred oak, the grove, the spring, or the hill, which was the 
sanctuary of their gods. The whole aspect of nature, the seasons, and even 
the stars in heaven were changed, so that they could no longer carry out 
their daily routine of life under the guidance of their familiar deities, 
Perplexed by the strange novelty that met them on all sides, they would 
naturally look around to discover the new gods, to whom they must trust 
for aid and blessing. On the one hand, they would behold the gorgeous 
Pagan worship, associated with ideals of beauty and philosophy which were 
unintelligible to them, and with foul corruptions which were revolting to 
their better nature, while they would find that in point of depth and 
earnestness, especially as to the doctrine of a future lit, it was far inferior 
to their own national religion. So palpable was this inferiority that Roman 
Paganism had no hold on the Germans, though the Romans were wont to 
admire the firm faith of the Germans, and often adopted their superstitions. 
On the other hand, they would find the Christian Church, whose simple 
creed was an § understood, and could even be connected with their own 
oldest national traditions and customs. Its poverty and chastity, the 

uality and fraternal union of its members, their devotion to the Lord to 
whose service they were vowed, their heroism as martyrs, were the super- 
natural expression of those virtues, which they had been wont to prize in 
their old forest home. ; 

The [ue age of the book is still better than the Frankish, 
In the Franki art, though Mrs. Hope rises far above the 
level of most books of the kind, yet, here and there, even when 
she is not telling stories about saints and bears, there are bits 
which show that, though she has gone a long way in the right 
direction, a little of the old leaven is still cleaving about her, In 
the English part, on the other hand, though she overdoes her story 
with cumbrous hagiography, yet in the parts when she has to deal 
with the ordinary world she has made a thoroughly good use of 
the latest lights. The political and geographical history, and the 
general circumstances of the conversion, are given with real clear- 
ness and insight. It is only when we come across the saints that 
we have anything to find fault with. The story of the conversion 
of the English could hardly be told without telling the tale of 


Gregory and the slave children yet again. Still Mrs. Hope might 
have spared us the rather ssnantlonel Gagisaiany of the English part 
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of her book, and by relying on legendary authorities she carries 
Augustine into various - of Britain into which history does 
not him. But the following contrast between the conversion 
of the and that of the Franks is thoroughly good :— 


We often meet still with great crimes, yet we never in the old English 
histery come upon such hybrid monsters as Brunehaut and Frédégonde. 
In order to see how utterly different a Saxon king was from a Mero- 
vingian monarch, we have only to contrast the Venerable Bede with 
en of Tours. The circumstances of the Saxon conquest of England 

explain the difference. The Merovingian was a barbarian with a 
varnish of Roman culture. The ye was a fresh child of nature 
with the virtues of a Christian. The Frankish kings on the Continent 
found themselves in the midst of the ancient Roman Christianity, and 
settled themselves amongst and intermingled with the Romanized Gaul. It 
was not so with the German pirates who conquered Britain. Of course it 
is impossible to exterminate a nation, and British women no doubt often 
became the wives or slaves of the Saxons, and the serfs of the South and 
West were very probably enslaved Britons; yet the policy of the Saxon 
was one of extermination, while that of the Frank was, on the whole, of 
preservation. While the Franks dwelt amidst the churches and amphi- 
theatres of the ancient Roman civilization, the Saxons drove the old popu- 
lation into the mountains and the fens, absolutely destroyed Silchester, 
Pevensey, and Wroxeter, and repeopled waste cities. The peculiarity of the 
conversion of the English by St. Augustine and his suceessors was the con- 
sequence of this state of things. The Saxon king was not a blood-stained 
burlesque of a Roman emperor, like the Merovingian Frank. He was still 
— German chief, and pure German ideas were to be found in England 

n they were adulterated on the Continent. Hence when the king was 
converted, Christianity was proposed to the Witan, and the mation gave to 
the religion of its king ahd nobles a hearing, which could not have been ex- 
torted by his command. Grace found a virgin soil in the frankness and 
independence of the Saxon, unspoiled by a decaying civilization. 
The book is thus a curious mixture, but it is not like a good many 
books of the kind, in which theological prejudice is made to colour 
— word. The two incongruous elements in Mrs. Hope’s book 
might be cut asunder with a pair of seissors. On one most im- 
—_—_— her religion gives her an advantage over most people 
who these times in hand. Whatever temptations may 
beset a Roman Catholic version of the conversion of England, 
there is at r events no fear of dreams about the ancieut british 
Church, or of St. Augustine being made an accomplice in the 
massacre of the monks of Bangor. 


MACDONELL’S SURVEY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


[R. MACDONELL informs us in the preface to his book 
that he has no such excuse fer publishing it as might be 
founded upon blaming his predecessors. He fully acknowledges his 
obligations to Mr. Mill, w he describes as the greatest of econo- 
mists, to Chevalier, to Roscher, and to other well-known writers. 
That he does not entirely accept the views of Mr. Mill or any 
other master will presently a ; but on the whole he may be de- 
scribed as belonging to the o school. And why then publish 
a tueatise which professes to teach nothing new, or at most aspires 
only to purify the sound doctrine from some of the errors with 
which it has become identified in popular estimation? Is there 
not already a superabundance of treatises expressing substantially 
the same views, and in the hands of everybody who cares for in- 
formation on the subject? To this question Mr. Macdonell might 
reply, that if no books were written except those which were im- 
peratively demanded, the business of publishing would be re- 
stricted within singularly narrow limits. He has as good a right 
to ask for a hearing as any of his competitors, and he may 
be justified in his undertaking if a slightly new arrangement 
of the matter, and felicity in expressing some of the theories 
under consideration, should fit his treatise to the tastes of any 
particular class. It seems indeed that Mr. Macdonell originally 
adopted a mode of publication which implies a considerable conti- 
denee in his powers of popularizing a proverbially dry subject. 
The book is d, we are told, on a series of articles which 
aved in the Scotsman. The statement is calculated to increase 

e respect which we entertain for the Scotch people. It is 
startling to think of the vigorous intellectual appetite which is not 
re led by a treatise on political economy appearing periodically 
as a substitute for light reading. In more Southern latitudes we 
fear that a diseussion on the theory of rent or the laws of exchange 
would he squeezed out by og, oP of the last murder or the 
the next election. Yet even the readers of the Scots- 


nan apparently require some sweetening of the pill. They could | 


not quite manage form of the stady which affects a rigid scien- 
tifie aecuracy. So much at least we infer from Mr. Macdonell’s 
method of treatment. He does not precisely expound the laws 
of the so-called science, but, according to his title, gives a general 
survey of results without venturing into details. His book 
suffers in some respect when pnblished as a whole. It seems to 


vious knowledge which untits it to be am elementary treatise. 
We fear that it would be less useful to a student who should desire 
to obtain a competent knowledge of the subject than to a hasty 
reader who is only anxious to be capable of superficial talking or 
writing aboutit. On the other hand, it certainly has the merit of 
being written in a more lively style than most similar works. Mr. 
Maedonell is evidently a read man, and can draw upon a con- 
siderable stock of illustrations. If we are mchined to fancy that he 
is rather too anxious to be amusing, we cannot ress a certain 
feeling of gratitude to a quality so rare in a political economist. 


A Survey of Political Economy. By John Macdanell, M.A. Edinburgh : 
Edmonston & Douglas. 1871. 


bea bore. Yet our words must not be misunderstood, and we 


| buying in the cheapest aud selling in the dearest market, and that 


| 661,000/. “Suppose,” he says, “the State, instead of selling the 


be deficient in systematie arrangement, and to assumean amount of and, had rented it ; would there—at all events need there—be one 


| over the whole field of production, and would therefore reer 


We easily pardgn a writer for being a little too jaunty i 
where almost every man thinks that he has a prseczistive sont 


far from accusing Mr. Macdonell of having produced a book 
which can, in any ordinary sense of the word, be described =. 
entertaining. We only mean to imply that he is rather less yp. 
compronusingly dry and systematic than we are accustomed to 
expect a writer of such a treatise to be. 

urning to the substance of Mr. Maedonell’s book, we may 
that it seems to have a fault or a merit—for opinions will tite 
on the subject—of a similar kind. He seems to have a rather 
madequate grasp of the theories which he expounds. He dig. 
cusses the claims of political economy to be considered ag g 
science, and he appears to pronounce in its favour, He says 
that Comte’s objection to conceding it so high a name jg 
“neither just nor plausible in the case of the analysig of 
the phenomena of production which issue im conclusions. abgo. 
lutely true,” and he thinks that “arguments which would be 
fatal to the pretensions of geology to rank as a science are not 
dangerous.” In order to a full discussion of this question, wg 
should have to inquire a little more precisely what is meant 
sciencé. If any study which leads to the discovery of truths jy 
entitled to be considered as a science, history is a science just ag 
much as geology ; and, in trath, the word is applied so very care. 
lessly in popular acceptation, that it may well include that as wel] 
as many other branches of study. The closer analogy would be 
between geology and statistics, both of which provide the fact 
on which it is endeavoured to base certain general laws. With. 
out enterizg upon the question whether the laws announced 
economists are entitled to be put beside the laws discovered by 
natural philosophers, we may say that the tendency of Mr. Mag- 
donell’s writings seems to be generally to discredit them. But for 
his apparently distinct assertion to the contrary, we should have 
inferred from the yeneral tone of his remarks that he considered 
the claims of such writers to be greatly exaggerated, and that 
political economy, so far from in any sense comprising a body 
of accurately known and invariable truths, was little more than 
a collection of a small number of empirical observations, very 
liable to be upset at any moment. His general tendency is to find 
fault with most of the doctrines that have been most positively laid 
down, and, though not actually to deny their truth, to regard them 
as only approximately true, and true only in a minority of cases, 
He does not seem to attach any importance to what has been 
called the wage-fund theory; he does not believe much in the 
theory of rent; he finds much fault with Ricardo’s theory as to 
the mode in which the value of certain commodities conforms to 
the cost of production; and he does not seem quite tg accept the 
Malthusian theory of population. We have to speak rhther oubt- 
fully, for Mr. Maedonell does not express himself very positively 
upon these subjects, and always pays much deference to the author- 
ity of Mr. Mill, of Ricardo, or of Adam Smith, even when he is 
gradually paring away the most vital part of their theories 
Part of what he says would be easily admitted even by the 
most orthodox economists, and amounts to a statement of 
what is substantially recognized by Mr. Mill. He observes, 
that is, that the concrete phenomena are not identical with the 
assumptions upon which economists generally base their 
ments ; that men are not actuated exclusively by the motives of 


the sum paid for the use of land is very frequently different from 
that which would be obtained by a rackrenut. It follows that 
before we express economical theories in terms of real life we must 
make a great number of corrections in order to obtain anything like 
a true result. Just in the same way, the mathematician who 
ealculates the motions of a perfect fluid, or of an absolutely hard 
body, would have to make many allowances before he could 
determine the way in which a particular lake or stream would 
behave, or before he could apply his formula to some bit of 
practical engineering. But besides this Mr. Macdonell appears to 
doubt the validity of some accepted conclusions, even when we 
limit ourselves to the ideal world of political economists. We 
cannot say that his arguments convince us in this respect, though 
we are quite ready to admit that he incidentally illustrates with 
much force the necessity for being careful in making the transi- 
tion from theory to fact. Without going fully into any of the 
questions which he discusses, we will take an instance oF 
two of his arguments, which will probably be a sufficient indi- 
cation to our readers of the general characteristics of his style. 
Here, for example, is his attempt to meet Ricardo’s theory 
rent a crucial instance. The Dutch, he says, 

Lake lem and sold the 42,000 acres which were gained for 


portion of this land not paying rent?” If not, he seenrs to think 
that the theory fails to correspond tothe facts. We can give hima 
very simple answer. On the ordinary assumptions of political econo- 
mists there would necessarily be either a portion of land not 
paying rent, or, which is equally in conformity with the theory, 
there would Be a certain quantity of capital applied to the land 
which would pay no rent. The reason is obvious; for otherwise 
there would be an opportunity for capitalists to realize the averag® 
profit of which they would not avail themselves; and the theory of 
political economists is that capital, so to speak, spreads itself equally 


into Haarlem Lake. Whether this result would or would not be 
realized in fact would depend upon Dutch stolidity or acquisitivenes® 
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the Dutch are as dull as our old-fashioned satirists used to | lately married wife, whereas Oreon was an old man, and rijc k 

uty it tain, it is probable enough that they would allow a good | rs weyimov cépye of course refers to his daughter ‘Glauce; and ls 

mune”, to ip their fingers ; say~ |, where, in v. 495 of the same play, he renders 

ore , of the pri assumptions o itical economy pe 

Pak ing fo be realized in Holland, and refore het the conclusion i 

fails equally. In the same discussion we do not think that Mr. Phew ‘att net trus to is 

makes more than a verbal point against Ricardo by 

- to otemhat it is wrong to talk about the “original and inde- yet there are mistakes sown broadcast which suggest that, what- 

of the soil,” because soils are easily exhausted, | MAY be Mr. Williams's fondness for classical studies, his 

rd ee ms ‘of Palestine aol Sicily. Certainly the powers are scholarship has not survived his Oxford days. For instance, i 

= asin ‘ble; but it matters little eo long as they are incom- when Med ea begs Creon to allow her one day gvpmspavar gpovrit 
™ eemable. The rent results from the monopoly enjoyed at a Bascegngas? G41), it would be plain to a boy that, 
e ‘an time, and not from the fact that it lasts fora longer or ugh ¥ might mean many things, it could not by possibility 


- pean where to any acquaintanee with Greek plays 
. will take one other instance of the same kind from a dif- CUght to prevent the mistake of translating cardc wimpaxnat (364) 
suikes derived from their tendency to discourage the employment rendering 
of capital possesses considerable strength so long as the union of orn yap oiw wuncac, ob Kaxic Ey (Med. 533), 
sorking-men is small ; “it a less strength (7 we conceive As-far as thou hast gain’d, it stands not jll ; 
here of Unionists extended ; it possesses none if we suppose istinet? « st 
sphere of Unions embracing all countries and trades.” His pow the pronoun ri¢ with and with 
yeason is, shortly, that capitalists, not being able to remove their 
capital to another trade, would rather employ it at alow rate than coi re yap waidwy ri da (Med. 565), 
er it to lie idle. This appears to us to be a very hasty state- Thou hast some need of offspring. 
nent, and inconsistent with Mr. Maedonell's previous explanation Though the sentence is put in an interrogative form, what need 
of the nature of capital. It is sufficient that the desire of accumula- | really means “no need,” which is the reverse of “ some need ” ; and 
tion should receive a decided check in order to diminish rapidly | évivnue here, as it mostly does, means “ to help,” not to “enjoy 
the amount of Capital is help.” Possibly the translator may retort that these objections 
stantly replaced wo . Hence, if the rate of profit could | are mere pedantry; yet it makes considerable difference in the 
be lowered all over the world, workmen would suffer simply | transfusion of Greek into English if the virtue of aceuracy is duly 
because Lg A We do had If for is it is apt 
i r. mn quite apprecia e true argume to aclimax in some such crying blunder as that into whi 
nines in this and in some other instances into which we | Williams falls in the s9gth tine of the same play, where, mistaking 
theories are liable in an ugh we cannot consi Medea’s words :— 
him as a safe guide or as a clear expounder of the subject, he may 
help to introduce his readers to books which aim at a more solid 
method of treatment. 


Hi) mot yévorro eidainwy Bioc, 

Tay KviZor gpiva— ‘ 
Oh! never may the life which bitter is 

‘To me be happy, nor he prosperous be 


id — Who lacerates my mind. 
m WILLIAMS’S EUR 

r i a In the Alcestis we could put our er on idazens of passages 
: UGH Aristotle deemed Euripides “ the most tragic of the | where the same sort of Fe-tremtane rte the trans aa 
though Longinus thought highly of his skill in de- | , in. 147, Where a servant declares the hopelessness of Alees- 

icting the emotions of love and frenzy, and though Milton had a | ¢j-5 recovery in the words, 

indness for “ sad Electra’s bard,” he has scarcely had his deserts 
in the estimation either of ancients or moderns. Influenced by yap iypipa 


the set made at him by Aristophanes, our critics and literary his- | the translation rans— it 
torians have fEschylus and The fated day doth bear her off ; 

ocles; and hence, though our better translators have not 
deemed it lost labour to translate the dramas, whether singly or and the translator does not discern by we being middle, ge 
masse, of these mighty rivals, they seem to have left Euripides | ap. 945 bl the same play, 
to the stray patronage of mediocre imitators and the wholesale ill- | Such ia 
treatnrent Potter and Woodlull were not so bad as | eye. Sipe mity is bi an in itself; it is worse 
this, but we could cite divers translations of separate plays, and pad pr 
pats of plays, of Euripides sinee their day—some indeed have been wey we ty th: 
noticed in these pages—which have deservedly gone to their own | {.°C® Mm & lamous passage deprecates over-educating children, 
place, the butterm ond counter, and of which it would be unwise because, in addition to the aversion to public business it breeds, it 
to renew the infundum dolorem. Why is it that a poet who, we creates enmity amguget the townsfolk, i 
ae persuaded, would repay good and scholarly translation, and xwpic yao Exovew apyiac 
whose interest may be guessed fyom the recently published | gets distorted into 
transcript by Mr. Browning in Balaustion's Adventure, is thus 
doomed to be twice moeked and derided, whereas no poet excels 


For irrespective of their idle life— 


him in the délineation of women as they are, and few poets can 
match him in scenes of tenderness and pathos? It almost seems 
as if bad luck clave to all attempts to translate him, or as if the 

ise were recognised as one from which no writer need hope 
to gun credit. Certainly the newest attempt, that which is now 
beivre us, possesses but one encouragement or consolation to 
would-be translators of Euripides. It is hardly possible that they 
can do worse ; hardly conceivable that any version can multiply 
more faults of scholarship, poetry, and tact than Mr. Henry 
Wiliams has brought together in his triad of the Medea, Hippo- 
lytus, and Alcestis. Qur only sympathy with him is in his choice 
of plays. Had he taken four instead of three, so as to give English 
readers a glimpse of two of the poet’s good women—Macaria, say, 
or Iphigenia—instead of one, Alcestis, to set against Medea and 
Pinedra, the ground so occupied would have been as well chosen 
ascould be. But perhaps it is better as it is. A heroine has 
escaped having slipshod put mto her mouth. Better to be for- 
gotten than to be misrepresented by injudicious and incapable 


8. 
Of such is Mr. Williams, as we shall proceed to show, without 
fering the plea of “lingering fondness for classical studies,” 
Which he alleges as his motive for publishing, to prevent us from 
examining freely and without favour verse translations which 
combine so many sine against rhyme, right interpretation, and 
taste as to deserve notice only by way of warning. The 
t requirement in a translator is surely that he should be able 
to interpret his original correctly, and though we are ready to 
believe that one or two of Mr. Williams's errors are slips of the 
Pen—e.g., where he makes Medea, in v. 324, adjure Creon by his 
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a vague and defective representation of the Greek. The general 
result is seen in a predominant looseness of interpretation, some- 
times glossing over want of scholarship by cautious imdefiniteness, 
but often enough breaking out into some palpable mistake. 

A writer versed in the theory and practice of poetry’ would 
be able to disguise by good blank verse and graceful lyries not a 
few slips of translation. We look in vain for such ;compeneatory 
skill in Mr. Williams. Nothing can be morei yy ic, 
or inadmissible than the license he takes continually to. break off a 
blank verse in the middle, and to begin soothes, Garten it thus 
broken. And this he does in the midst of a speech, as well as 
in rendering those monostichs of the Greek Drama the curt 
succinctness of which the merest novice in translation nowadays 
would make a point of confining to single lines. Here is an in- 
stance from the A/cestis, two lines of a brief dialogue between the 
handmaid and the Chorus :— 

trijpor, ciag Ov dpapréver, 
M.—oirw rod’ olde dy 7a0y.—144-5. 
Cu.—Oh, hapless thing! how good a man. to lose 

Se good a wife 


M.—As yet my lord this scarcely knows till he 
Has felt her Joss in full. 

Surplusage here mars the effect, and adds to the sin of mistransla- 
tion of the first word. The beautiful description of Alcestis visit- 
ing her nuptial chamber, her home’s ems. aa her children 
for the last time, which follows almost immediately on the lines 
we have quoted, ought to have quickened any translator's emu- 
lation to transfuse worthily such linked sweetness. But Mr. Wil- 
liams does not see it. With a singular disregard for probabili- 
ties, he makes her bathe in “ river streams” (jdac: zorapioc, 
we imagine, means simply “limpid water”—see v. 159), as if 
to accelerate rather than protract 

e fatal fleeting moments. And where it least should be 80, 
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his blank verse falls uniformly flat and commonplace. It is still 
worse with the choruses, as to which in his preface he takes 
some credit for having “ put them into rhymed lines, the strophes 
and anti-strophes being generally of one metre and uniform 
length,” and “care having been taken to select a metre in each 
case that should answer to, and in some degree express, the 
sad or joyous tone of the speakers in the choric songs.” How 
is this promise fulfilled? In the first chorus of the Medea 
the first strophe and anti-strophe are rendered in ae 
Lec rag measure not choral or lyrical—and the second in 
rhyming octosyllables. Any reader who calls to mind the 
chorus in question beginning with dyw oraydv 
(409-44), will understand that the first part of Mr. Wil- 
liams’s version is of pag 4 un-odelike, and will be struck 
by the unseasonableness of the chorus going off into a jingle 
when they recall Medea’s flight from her fatherland, and her 
realization of the perjuries of Jason. In the second chorus 
of the same play strophes and anti-strophes do not correspond, 
in spite of lines being inserted, out of pure a by 
way of makeweight; and of the third (a lyric ode deserving 
better fate—see Med., 824, &c., rd «.7.d.), the 
first strophe shall be quoted as a sample of the author's idea of 
thythm and lyrical fitness :— 
Blest were Erectheus’ offspring in the olden time ; 
From the gods most blessed sprang their lofty race : 
On wisdom famed they pastured of a sacred clime, 
Which of warlike ravage bears no lasting trace. 
Ever softly moved they ’mid skies of deepest blue, 
Where report doth publish that in days of yore, 
Harmonia, graced with tresses of a golden hue, 
° Nine Pierian Muses, chaste in temper, bore. 
By dint of freely paraphrasing the epithets aop@jrov and ayvac, 
. Williams has succeeded in making of equal length verses not 
of equal length in the Greek. But he fails to spin out the anti- 
strophe to corresponding measurement ; and apparently is so con- 
vinced of his ill success that he flies off to another metre for the 
rest of the chorus. A good deal of the fault lies doubtless in an 
unlyrical ear and a defective perception; but the poorest versifier 
ought to have had more acquaintance with the rules of his craft 
than to think that the concluding couplet of strophe 8 is either 
rhyme or melody :— 
We beseech Med e yt 
Can it be possible that for a Cambro-Briton it is a permissible 
license to regard “ pléa” as a dissyllable? If so, the rhyme is 
saved ; and really there is some colour given to this supposition 
by another of Mr. Williams’s couplets, in Alcestis, 98-9 :— 
Before the gate I see no ewer, 
Containing lustral water pure— 
where “ pure” must clearly be pronounced “ piiér.” It would, 
however, be disingenuous to pretend that the translator allows a 
false rhyme or a syllable or two too many to stand in his way. 
We have found “came ” rhyming with “dam,” and many similar 
offences to the ear; and as for excess of syllables, we need only 
give the specimen which follows (Alcest. 125-6) :— 
Alcestis her escape had made, 
And left the darksome seats below, 
And pass’d the gloomy gates of Pluto. 

It would be waste of time to give more proofs, though they might 
be culled from the Hippolytus, as well as from the two plays which 
we have referred to, that Mr. Williams is no more qualified to 
translate the dramas of Euripides on the score of poetic taste and 
aptitude than on that of scholarlike accuracy. It remains to inquire, 
has he the requisite amount of tact, and sufficient management of 
the faculty of translation, — to level and ordinary passages, to 
jusiify his appearance in a field to which he has no other claim of 
admission? He has no idea of imitating that eminent feature of 
classical poetry, its avoidance of all waste of words, its peculiar 
simplicity and chaste perfectness of form; he delights in amplifi- 
cation, and he rushes into the sin of “ slipshod ” without knowing 
it. Would any one believe that any taste could tolerate the ex- 
pansion of two choral lines in the Alcestis (2z29-30)— 
dp’ wai opayae rade, 
kai rhiov dépny obpavip 

Are not the sorrows which betide 
This house well worthy suicide ? 
With inward pain the mind they try 
More than enough to tempt the hand 
To tie the cord suspended high . 
Around the neck with tighten’d band. 
What a coil of words about a coil of rope! And if this leaves any 
doubt as to Mr. Williams’s taste, the question may be settled by 
comparing the lament of Eumelus over his mother (Alcestis, 392- 
403), a3 given by Euripides, and as diluted, amplified, and ? «al 
— through by the translator. Here is the work of the 
tter :— 
Oh! hard is my lot! my mother’s departed ! 
No longer she lives in the light of the sun. 
Thy life thou hast left, and me thou’st deserted, 
A destitute course in future to run. 
Behold, oh, behold, how her eyelash is falling, 
And her hands, all unnerved, hang loose on the ground, 
Hear me, mother, oh hear me, most earnestly calling, 
Thy darling doth kiss thee in sorrow profound. 


The only Greek words out of which Mr. Williams can have spun 


the obscure and irrelevant stuff printed in italics are ide png 
kai maparévouvc xépac. The one Greek word in the whole stro 
which he might and ought to have translated faithfully and ex 
—veosséc, or “ nestling,” in the last line—he has missed altopethn? 
and so confirmed our suspicion that his soul is dead to : 
At all times, if there is a question between taking the first phy. 
that comes uppermost and giving a little patient thought to 
another doing more justice to the sense, precipitation gaing the 
day, as when, for instance, having to bring in Charon and his 
he translates reciwy ropbpedc (Ale. 253), “the steersman 
soul,” which is simply nonsense. In like manner, in another ch 
the words dvica Kapveiov mepwiocerat wpa 
Ale. 449-50 (he. “when the periodic season of the Careign 
month comes round”)—are rendered by him :— 

When the Carnean month in Sparta’s paraded 
In its annual round— 

the passage being made unintelligible simply because “ unaideg” 
was the ending of the line before. One more extract from the 
same chorus, and we have done. The Greek dramatist makes the 
chorus say of Alcestis: — 


roavrac por Kipoat 

cuvvdvadog adoxou* Td yap 

tv Bidtw oraviov pipoc* yap aAumog 

aidvog dv Evvein.—47 3-5. 
Here is his translator’s idea of a meet equivalent :— 

Oh! would it were mine to meet such another, 

And with such a helpmeet live together! 

Such a portion in life ’twere rare to gain ; 4 

She'd live with me ever and cause not one pain. 
After these evidences of the murder of the Medea and of that 
“strongest, saddest, sweetest song” of Euripides, Alcestis, it ig 

uite unnecessary to examine his treatment of Hippolytus. We 

shall have done a good work if we have succeeded in convinei 
Mr. Williams that by him at least Euripides is not likely to be 
made familiar to English readers. 


OUT OF HER SPHERE.* 


A NOVEL founded on persistent misunderstanding gives the 
reader an odd feeling of unsubstantiality. It is as # he were 
set to walk in a world of mist and fog, where “nothing is, but all 
things seem” ; where the rule is that of dreams, not realities; and 
where things go according to appearance, not according to facts, Of 
the two methods of telling a story—that which lets the reader into 
the secret and keeps the characters in the dark, or that which sup 

oses a certain amount of knowledge on the part of the characters, 

ut covers it be rigidly from the reader—the latter is the more 
interesting. Of the former, the favourite modus operandi is by 
misunderstandings of all kinds; broken talk that leaves off always 
just too soon; allusions which mean one thing to the speaker and 
another to the hearer, of which the reader alone sees both sides, 
and of which therefore he alone understands the full import; 
doubtful cg geen that have only the semblance of evil, when 
the author has undertaken the task of making white look like 
black ; sometimes, if the puzzle goes the other way, when evil has 
to be concealed, and black set in the sunshine so that it looks 
like white, infamous deeds masked by an appearance of noble 
candour and engaging innocence, and the evil genius of the book 
erg through two volumies and three-quarters as an angel of 

ight with a revelation of soot at the end; important letters that 
misc. at the crisis as letters never do miscarry in real life; 
with all the other tricks and dodges so well known to the 
craft, and so profoundly tiresome to experienced readers. But 
whatever the speciality employed, the uniform result of things 
being made to look what they are not, and the whole action of 
the plot turning on misunderstandings, is, as we have said, to 
create a feeling of unsubstantiality on the part of the reader, and 
to make him both weary and impatient. 

Out of Her Sphere is one of these unreal books where every one 
lives in a fog, and no one sees things as they are. From 
Thornton, pe looks bad and is only vulgar, to her servant 
Charlotte Clare, who poses for a lamb when she is a ravening 
wolf of more than ordinary ferocity, the story is more or less maya 
or delusion throughout; even the catastrophe being one thing when 
it seems to be another, and nothing being real save the death of 
the deluded. Mrs. Thornton with her large black eyes, her love of 
pleasure and fine dresses, her inborn actresshood, her capacity for 
flirting, her want of passion, and her density of perception, has 
the misfortune to be married to a man at once ascetic and fervid, 
intensely religious and wildly in love, a man in whose vocabulary 
imprudences and small sins find no place, life being too earnest to 
admit of any palliation of evil. As the mistress of a half 
furnished, cheerless rectory, the windows of which look for 
their liveliest prospect on to the abutting churchyard and its 
mouldering old tombstones, Mrs. Thornton is emphatically out 
of her sphere; and her husband, as her husband, is as m 
out of his. She has come as a stranger to St. Hilda, and no one 
in the neighbourhood, not even her sar het knows that she was 
formerly on the operatic stage, but has been compelled to 
refuge in conventionality and respectable dulness because her 
voice has given way; yet the theatrical taint is felt if not under 


* Out of Her Sphere. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of “The Curate’s Dit 
cipline,” &c. 3 vols. London: Bentley & Sons. 
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gon, and Mrs. Thornton, for all that she is the wife of one of the 
pest regarded in the place, finds it hard work to float on 
current of social acceptance. For which cause, and being a 
reasonable woman, not desiring the honours of social ostracism 
for the sake of indulging in arene, like rampant Bohemian- 
:» we hold all the misunderstanding she created by what 
4 so like a desperate flirtation with Audley Dale, yet 
gas only platonic friendship seasoned with a special confidence, 
to be @ piece of folly of which so clever a woman as she was 
d scarcely have been guilty. And it is taxing the reader’s 
simplicity @ little too severely to ask him to accept her indigna- 
tion at her husband’s very natural suspicions, with her apparent 
unconsciousness that her extraordinary proceedings coul og 
bly give rise to those suspicions, as in any way like real life. 
rad a woman as Mrs. Thornton must have known what the 
world was sure to say, and what such a man as her husband would be 
qre to think. She might or might not think the game worth the 
candle, but she would at least understand that the candle 
had to be burnt. And, though all her motives were pure 
gd kindly and what appearance of 
she threw in was merely so much spurious poetry to mi 
the poverty of the act prose, still she could not have been 
ignorant of the effect she was producing, and of the harvest she 
must reap after sowing her imprudences broadcast as she did. 
Her manner of carrying on her schemes, too, was unnecessarily 
compromising, not to say clumsy. Can we conceive of a woman 
in her senses making an appointment to meet ai a ruined fort the 
man of whom her husband is prin | jealous—a young officer to 
whom she undeniably “ makes eyes,” though she does counsel him 
to marry her friend—merely to give him three letters which she 
might just as well have sent by post? And can we credit any 
with so much common-sense perception as would enable him 
to know a hawk from a handsaw, who goes day after day prowling 
about the house where lives the woman.to whom he has com- 
mitted himself, and of whom he is horriBly afraid, for no better 
reason than to indulge in a platonic flirtation with the mistress, 
though snubbed by the master, and waylaid and kept up to the 
collar by the maid? Had Audley Dale had a grain of sense he 
would have avoided the rectory of St. Hilda with scrupulous care. 
As it was, he too played his game with the hlankest oblivion of 
the candle involved, though, had he any pretensions to manliness 
or rationality, his conduct was inexplicable. With all he had at 
stake—his love for Milly Lisdale, the certainty of his name being 
coupled with that of Mrs. Thornton in sosmall and gossipping a place 
as St. Hilda, and his one burning desire to escape the consequences 
of his boyish imprudence with Clare—the rectory should surely 
have been the last place he would have visited, and its master 
would not have needed to have shown his jealous anger even once, 
not to speak of half-a-dozen times or more. For Mrs. Eiloart has 
made the artistic blunder of continuing the same passion on the same 
level throughout her story. Out of Her Sphere opens with a scene 
of jealousy, misunderstanding, and false appearances; and the same 
kind of action is repeated again and in up to the climax. 
There is no careful leading up to that climax; no gradual deepen- 
ing of the colours, or further entanglement of the threads ; no well- 
graduated crescendo passages preparatory to the final burst. It is 
allon the one string; repetition, not increment or growth. Only 
when the scene in the fort is reached is another chord struck and 
achange of phrase obtained. But this continued repetition of 
motive and manner of action gives a monotonous character to the 
= that reader, Nothine on him the 
poverty an ing. Nothing is more interesting, if we 
done, than a psychological novel of careful analysis; but then it 
must be well done, and it must give the reader the impression of 
growth. It is destructive of all interest to perceive that the 
author’s own materials are flagging; and the condemnation of the 
book is pronounced when the technical exigence of “copy ” makes 
itself more felt than the necessary conditions of art. 

It is becoming rather a favourite theme with authors to paint a 
woman essentially pure but undisguisedly Bohemian, set in the 
midst of Philistine respectability. Of course all the men flirt with 
her, and all the women hate and think evil of her. Even by the 
county families, who flirt yet more om gpg Sg she does, 
the is tabooed as irregular and impossible to be countenanced; 
according to the old proverb about horses and hedges, which 
makes the careless indifference to appearances of the Bohemian a 
¢rime, while it allows the county families twice as much license 
with nothing worse than a deprecatory shrug. Mrs. Eiloart has 
brought out this phase of injustice in the difference she draws 
between the two “ mature sirens,” Mrs. Thornton and Mrs. Rush- 
‘ington. Mrs. Thornton, only the wife of the Rector of St. Hild 
and herself an unknown nobody, flirts in all innocence but in 
‘openness, and she is looked at askance in consequence ; she dresses 
in showy colours, and her ribbons are accounted to her as sins; 
even her black eyes and her way of using them affront the better 

who have not the same charms, and it is considered good 
taste to condemn hers as bad. Mrs. Rushington, on the contrary 
tay do as she likes—and her likings are undeniably questionable 


no one es to criticize. It is all the difference between 
the theatrical taint, which is felt if not understood, coupled with 
the doubt always hanging about the unknown, and that security 


‘of good birth which so marvellously lengthens a woman’s tether 
i country places. So far Mrs. Eiloart has observed well and 
Teported accurately, though she would have done better to have 
Rite, more istinction of type between Mrs. Thornton and Mrs. 
ushington, As it is, they are rather too close in likeness ; which 


also adds to the sameness of workmanship characteristic of this 


story. 

The best, becatise the strongest thing in the book, is the cha- 
racter of Harold Thornton ; about the worstis that of Audley Dale. 
As for the rest of the men, they are of the ordinary run of women’s 
men, and singularly unlike the real thing; hut in none do we find 
that wonderful absence of moral manliness, that surprising indiffer- 
ence to the first principles of truth and straightforwardness and all 
that we mean by honour, which marks the masculine portraits of 
most women, as in the character of the “ first walking gentleman,” 
Audley. Looking at the thing dispassionately, we are inclined to 
the belief that Charlotte Clare, the pock-marked, crafty he 
maid, was quite good enough for the Bishop’s son; and that Milly 
Lisdale was cruelly thrown away on such a half-hearted, cowardly, 
and inconsiderate intriguer as he is represented. We do not quite 
understand why Mrs. Eiloart does not do much better: than she 
has hithertodone. She has good ideas of a story, and she evidently 
draws largely from life; but whether from over-haste, or care- 
lessness, or from that natural incapacity for thorough finish which 
belongs to some minds, her work fails to satisfy, and the impression 
it leaves is one of incompleteness. It is so good that it ought to 
be better; and we cannot help thinking that a little more pains, 
a little more rigorous self-discipline, would make it better. We 
are sorry to see in Out of Her Sphere a tendency to hysterical 
outbursts and sentimental maunderings which serve no good end 
whatsoever, save the filling up of space. An author would do 
far better to write a one-volume novel full of pith than dilute 
and dilate into the dimensions of three. What we want is 
matter, not bulk ; and as soon as padding comes in fire dies out. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


HE illustrious historian Gervinus *, after along life of honour- 
able popularity acquired by the steady assertion of the 
liberties of | his country, found himself in his latter days on the 
unpopular side, from his opposition to the measures which have 
resulted in the practical attainment of German unity. It is not 
amazing that a veteran politician should be unable to recognize the 
expediency of a system the reverse of his own, even when the 
end in view is the same; it is even natural that his aversion 
should be in proportion to its efficiency. When this consideration 
is duly allowed for, the temporary eclipse of Gervinus’s reputation 
will pass away. Itseems to be considered that this consummation 
may be hastened by the publication of two posthumous essays, 
composed in a measure for the purpose of self-defence. Whether 
calculated to promote this end or not, they are certainly curiosi- 
ties worthy of preservation. The first is an address to the Emperor 
of Germany on the occasion of his recent victories, couched 
in the most dignified strain of philosophic morality, and ee 
him to disdain the intoxication of triumph, to eschew unprinciple 
rapacity, and to regulate his conduct by the precepts of eternal 
justice, more particularly in one crucial instance. It will natur- 
ally be inferred that this relates to the annexation of French 
territory—that the philosopher, rising superior to the ions of 
the hour, has recorded a stern protest against the iniquity of 
depriving free citizens of their nationality the i of conde- 
scending to the lower moral standard of the conquered enemy, and 
the impolicy of justifying hisconduct by following his example. Not 
at all; the objects of the historian’s sympathy are the dispossessed 
princelings of Germany, and the duty urged upon the Emperor is 
that of restoring them to their dominions without delay. To 
make an indignant and resisting Frenchman a subject of the 
German Empire is laudable and decorous; to perform a similar 
ope upon an assenting Hessian is monstrous and disgraceful. 
is is indeed to strain at a gnat and swallow a camel, The 
singularity of the second of these posthumous essays consists 
rather in the form than in the matter. It is a vindication of the 
author’s sagacity and consistency as a politician, in the guise of a 
letter addressed by himself to himself. It must be concluded that 
no one else in Germany would undertake the task, and the straight- 
forward simplicity of Gervinus’s machinery at least indicates 
an advance on the method of Southey, who, when he could find 
nobody alive to concur in his own estimate of his deserts, had 
recourse to the clumsy expedient of evoking the shade of Sir 
Thomas More. 

The third and concluding volume of Hermann Baumgarten’s 
ony of modern Spain ¢ is almost entirely devoted to a narra- 
tive of the Carlist war. The intricate history of that sangui 
and inglorious strife is disentangled with industrious skill from 
the bewildering mass of ey onl for the most part only 
accessible in Spanish authors. The writer has bestowed particular 
attention on the manifestoes and other documents proceeding from 
00 ‘wo leading ve ly 
powers in the delineation of character—the heroic Zum i 
one of the very few men of genius that Spain has produced for a 
century—and the dismal, sinister, grotesque, yet not uninteresting 

of Maroto. The singular mixture of motives by which the 
latter was actuated, and the extraordinary concatenation of cir- 
cumstances which led to the unexpected termination of the war by 


* Hinterlassene Schriften. Von G.G. Gervinus. Wien: Braumiiller. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Geschichte Spantens vom Ausbruch der franzisischen Revolution bis auf 
unsere Ti Von H. Baumgarten, Th. Leipzig: Hirzel. London 
Williams & Norgate. 
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the unique Treaty of Bergara, are analysed with much acute- 
ness. Subsequent events are huddled up with extreme rapidity, 
though ample materials remain fora volume of equal bulk. The 
author takes leave of Spain with the remark that the problem of 
her destiny is identical with that of the future of all the Latin 
nations—whether the Roman Catholic Church will prove capable 
of reconciling herself with modern ideas; whether her failure to 
do so will force the peoples that have hitherto professed allegiance 
to her into the perilous enterprise of constituting a new social 
bond ; or whether she will remain as now,a source of anarchy and 
perpetual strife until the surviving energy of the race is completely 
exhausted in a series of sterile conflicts. 

Paul Hassel’s history of the operations of the Crown Prince of 
Prussia’s troops during the late war*, at which he was present, 
although not in a military capacity, is a straightforward and very 
copious narrative, interspersed with intelligent military criticisms 
which seem to be derived from professional sources. The work 
is principally based upon the writer’s own communications during 
the campaign to the official Prussian Gazette and other journals, 
supplemented by details borrowed from other sources of informa- 
tion. It appears on the whole to be as satisfactory a work of its class 
as we can expect to see at present. General von Wittich’s diary + 

incipally relates to the operations around Orleans and Mans 
Suing the winter. It is almost exclusively technical. 

The name of Theodor Mommsen f is a sufficient ee for 
the merit of his manual of Roman civil law, which is the first of 
a projected series of handbooks of Roman antiquities by him and 
T. Marquardt, and is designed to replace the well-known work of 
Becker and the latter. It is intended to consist of three volumes, 
the first of which is entirely devoted to the organization of the 
magistracy under the Republic, The style, as befits a handbook, 
is nervous and condensed; and the object principally aimed at, 
next to accuracy, appears to be the utmost attainable scientific 
precision. It is consequently no book for beginners, and can be 
—— used only by those whose proficiency in classical litera- 
ture is already considerable. 

A volume on the manners, customs, and popular superstitions of 
the Tyrol, by Ignaz von Zingerle §, is a welcome contribution to 
an interesting branch of inquiry. Many of these Tyrolese beliefs, 
as for instance those regarding the ash-tree, are so singular that 
they can only be explained as relics of an age when the objects to 
which they refer were invested with religious sanctity. The 
compiler finds the traces of the ancient mythology everywhere, 
even in many instances where a connexion would hardly be sus- 

cted. Thus the pods prejudice against red hair is explained 
by the attribution of this characteristic to the formidable Thor. 

his interpretation is apparently confirmed by the fact that, in the 
Tyrol, Thursday, not Friday, is usually the unlucky day par excel- 
lence. Not the least valuable part of Herr von Zingerle’s book is 
the preface, which contains a systematic enumeration of the 
queries which may be most usefully propounded by the collectors 
of these fast perishing traditions. 

The recent regretted death of Adolf Trendelenburg || imparts 
additional interest to two volumes of his collected essays, which 
are also interesting as exhibiting the — of the philosophic 
intellect to | anaes subjects. The first volume is principally 
occupied with essays relating to the history and organization of 
the kingdom of Prussia. These comprise, among other matter, 
disquisitions on those writings of Frederick the Great in which 
the prineiples of Prussian policy are most distinctly indicated, a 
sketch of the legal reforms effected by him and his Chancellor, 
Cocceji, and an aceount of his contributions towards the final 
settlement of a code of maritime law applicable to a state of war- 
fare. The harsh and unamiable spirit of exclusively Prussian 
patriotism breathes through all these compositions, but they are 
not the less valuable as clear presentations of important features 
in the successful policy which has welded the disjointed fragments 
of Germany into a whole. The second volume consi8ts chiefly of 
academical papers, mostly on legal and educational subjects, but 
concludes with esthetic disquisitions on Raffaelle’s School of 
Athens, on the Niobe, on the Cathedral of Cologne, and on the 
prineiples of Greek philosophy as expressed in Greek art. All are 
p< apearea by fulness of information and a sober, nervous, lucid 
style. 

If Professor Trendelenburg was characteristically Prussian, Herr 
F. Giehne 4 is no less distinctively Austrian. His reflectiuns on the 
political condition of Austria, on the educational controversy, that 
= battle-field of the Church and modern thought within her 

orders, and upon the late war, probably express the sentiments 
of an average Austrian Catholic with tol le precision. They 
may be summed up under two heads—great reluctance to see 
the Empire dismembered by the logical application of the federal 
principle, and great perplexity as to how to prevent it. 


* Von der dritten Armee. Kriegsgeschichtliche Skizzen aus dem Feldzuge 
von 1870-1871. Von Paul Hassel. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

+ Aus meinem Tagebuche 
London. Williams Norgate. 

+ Rémisches Staatsrecht, Von Theodor Mommsen. Bd. 1. Leipzig: 
Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Sitten, Briiuche und. Meinu des Tiroler Volkes. Von I. von, 
Zingerle. Innsbruck: Wagner. don: Williams & Norgate. 
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London: Williams & Norgate. 
Shizzen. und. Studien. Yon F.Giehne. Wiirzburg: Stuber. London : 
W & Norgate. 
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The specious generalities of M. Renan respecting the i 
monotheistic character of Semitic religion free found ae tally 
reception among the learned and the unlearned. Their entnd 
exaggeration was exposed a few years since by Herr Gray in 
brilliant little book, to which Herr J. Réntsch * has not very ang 
cessfully endeavoured to provide a counterpart in an expohition 
the ethical and religious characteristics of the Indo-Byyp 
races. The author is a plain straightforward thinker, who 
fairly and justly from admitted data, but is too devoid gp 
originality either to discover anything new or to set 
thing old in a novel light, and the freedom of whose its 
uiries is much restricted by his adherence to traditional opin} 

é has, however, written a sufficiently sound and sensible 
tise, from the orthodox point of view, on the characteristieg of the 
Aryan races, regarded as the complement of those of 
“ chosen people.” The most valuable portion of his worl: jg 
— between the three great epics, the Iliad, the Nibe} 

ied, and the Mahabarata, in which the fundamental Unity of 
ethical sentiment among the three is well brought out, Ay 
analysis of the Ramayana would have still further enhaneed hig 
deservedly high estimate of the moral qualities of the chief co. 
| querors and colonizers of the earth. 

The need of a raison détre keeps bodies like the Evangelieg 
Alliance f in a condition of feverish activity, which comm 
assumes the character of officious meddling, but is oceasio 
directed to a useful end. We must consider that the Alliance has 
been well employed in its interference on behalf of the persecuted 
Protestants of the Baltic provinces of Russia. A shabbier system 
of persecution cannot be conceived than that adopted by the Rug 
sian authorities, even though we should reject the apparentl 
well-authenticated particulars of conversions obtained by f 
such as alluring the victim to sign a paper in a language with 
which he is unacquainted, which paper proves to be an abjuratiog 
of his creed instead of a petition to retain it. These pages contain 
ample proof of the existence of gross oppression, of the violation 
of the most solemn engagements which it involves, of its exe 
sively political character, missionary zeal not being even aff 
and of the deplorable religious and educational condition of the 
community to which it is sought to compel the Lutherans to com 
form. We have also a report of the interview between Prineg 
Gortchakoff and the deputation from the Alliance. Some members 
of the deputation seem to have been more intent on complimenti 
the Imperial family than on fulfilling the object of their mission, 
but the question is not one that can be settled by unmeaning 
speeches on either side. 

“The New Era” {, a collection of philosophical essays by various 
writers, appears to be in great part intended to propagate the 
ingenious ideas of F. Krause (1781-1832). Anticipating some 
more modern speculations on “the colossal man,” Krause adopted 
as the basis of his ethical views the attainment of the greatest 
possible unity, the nearest conceivable approximation to perfeet 
identity, among the individual members of the human mace, 
This object was to be attained by the constitution of a 
association of the choicest spirits, who were gradually to absorb 
the rest. Krause thought that he had discovered the germ of 
such an association among the Freemasons, which led him to 
bestow much attention upon their history, and to compose an 
esteemed work on the subject. Though comparatively obscure 
and unpopular, his views have never been entively without ad- 
herents. The present collection contains several of his posthu- 
mous writings, especially “A Catechism of Faith in Humanity,” 
which embodies the leadimg principles of his system. From other 
contributions to its pages, it would appear that the attention of 
his followers is at present principally engrossed with the recon- 
— of metaphysical science with religion, and the abolition 
of war. 

Edmund Montgomery’s acute but very abstruse criticism of the 
Kantian theory of perception § is a contribution to the empirical 
side of the argument, designed to establish the origination of the 
most abstract ideas from experience, and to prepare the way for 
the resolution of psychology into physiology. 

Balthasar Gracian |i was a Spanish writer of the seventeenth 
century. His “Manual Oracle and Art of Prudence” consists of 
a series of aphorisms expressed in a proverbial form with true 
Castilian sententiousness, and expanded, with a view to practical 
application, with a terse and pithy comment. The spirit of the 
whole may be inferred from the author's opening observation :— 
“It takes more to make one wise man nowadays than it did anciently 
to make seven.” Life, according to Gracian, is a state of perpetual 
warfare, and superior qualities of mind and heart expose their 
possessor to injuries against which prudence is the only sale- 
guard. Jt is easy to understand the congeniality of this philosophy 


* Ueber Indogermanen- und Semitenthum. ine vilkerpsychologische 
Studie. Von J. Réntsch. Leipzig: Hinrichs. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

+ Evangelische Allianz und Russische Diplomatic. Ein Beitrag zur neuesten 
Geschichte Beider. Won W. von Bock. Berlin: Schneider. London: 
Williams & Nergate. 

t~ Die Neue Zeit. Freie Hefte fiir vereinte Hiherbildung der Wissen- 
schaft und des Lebens. Herausgegeben von H. Freiherrn von Leonhardi 
Prag: Tempsky. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Die Kant'sche Erkenntnisslehre widerlegt vom Standpunkt der Bmpirie 
Von. E. Montgomery. Miinchen; Ackermann. London: Williams & Nor- 
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Schopenhauer, with his morose mistrust of his fellow-men on 
ior one hand, and his overweening self-estimate, exasperated by 
into monomania, on the o' His translation was exe- 

during one of the most comfortless periods of his life, the 
igtter years of his residence at Berlin. It is a masterpiece of con- 
densed vigorous expression, and, in the contact of mind with mind, 
the world ly prudence of the old Spaniard seems penetrated and 
jJlumined with something of the sublime audacity of the system- 
i of Frankfort. 
Ferdinand Lotheissen’s work on French literature * and society 
atthe period of the Revolution is a lively, and at the same time 
te, review of the literary and social phenomena of the time— 
the salons, the journals, the theatre, the authors who chiefly in- 
their epoch or were the most characteristic represerta- 
tives of its tendencies. The execution is somewhat slight, and too 
jittle care has been bestowed upon the men of letters, such as 
Mirabeau, whose direct action upon the Revolution was chiefly 
qatorical or administrative. The writer exhibits a preference 
and is most successful in dealing with, the characteristic 
ities of writers who themselves personify some especial phase 
of the eaprit is—the icy brilliancy of Chamfort, the exube- 
mot sentimental enthusiasm of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, the 
impassioned serenity of Condorcet, the practical, caleulating ideal- 
jam of Volney. 
yon + has few of much personal interest to 
record respecting Liszt and Chopin; his brochure, however, con- 
tains a few notes of the opinions of those masters on musical 
which possess some value in a technical point of view. 

Rudolph Genée’st “ Life of Shak ” is a sensible and prac- 
tical arrangement of the little that is known on the subject, ac- 
companied by an analysis of the dramas, and critical remarks 
partaking of the sober unambitious = of the biography. 

“The Professor of Heidelberg,” by Otto Miiller§, is an ex- 
ceptionally good novel. The length of the sentences, the prolixity 
of detail, and the leisurely development of the plot, occasion in- 
deed a certain tedium, but this is redeemed to a considerable ex- 
tent by the real interest of the story, the variety of the incidents, 
and the general indications of a culture and knowledge beyond 
those of ordinary novelists. It is in some degree an historical 
fiction, the scene being laid in Italy in the sixteenth century. The 
hero is the German poet Lotichius, who, in accordance with 
actual fact, is represented as travelling beyond the Alps in the 
capacity of tutor to some young students. The contrast between 
German and Italian morals and manners, a favourite subject with 
the novelists of Germany, is picturesque and well maintained. 

Johannes Olaf, by Eliza 
incident. The scene is laid on an islet in the miniature Frisian 
Archipelago, and the picturesque features alike of the waste region 
itself, and of the lonely, homely life of the inhabitants, are de- 
seribed with animation and truth. “ At Twilight Hour,” by 
Ottilie Wildermuth 4], is a collection of very pretty stories of social 
life. The authoress s both fancy and pathos. The senti- 
mentality of “ Erna; or, I have lived and loved” **, is quite in 

ing with the title. 

Blatter t+ is a new journal devoted to the discussion of 
political and theological topics in the spirit of moderate Conser- 
vatism, The most interesting paper in the first number is an 
account of the proceedings of the lastecclesiastical synod in Baden, 
the debates of which present a miniature reflection of the various 
controversies aud practical problems that at present principally 
agitate the Church of Germany. 


* Literatur und Gesellschaft in Frankreich zur Zeit der Revolution, 
H 1794. Von F, Lotheissen. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. London: Williams 

orgate, 

+ Die Grossen Pianoforte-Virtuosen unserer Zeit aus persinlicher Be- 
hanntschaft. Von W. von Lenz. Berlin: Behr. London: Nutt. 

} Shakespeare ; sein Leben und seine Werke. Von R. Genée. Hild- 
burghausen : Verlag des. Bibliographischen Instituts. London: Nutt. 

§ Der Professor von Heidelberg. Ein deutsches Dichterleben aus dem 
sechzehnten Jahrhundert. Von Otto Miiller. 3 Bde. Stuttgart: Kroner. 
London: Siegle. 

| Johannes Olaf. Roman. Von Eliza Wille. 3 The. 
Brockhaus. London: Williams & Norgate. 

{ Zur Diimmerstunde. Erzithlungen. Von Ottilie Wildermuth. Stutt- 
gart: Krabbe. London: Williams & Norgate. 

“* Erna, oder “ Ich habe gelebt und geliebet.” Ein Seelengemiilde, Von 
TS.Braun. Leipzig: Grunow. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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The Megera Inquiry. 
The Uses of Tattooing. The Secret Policy of the Vatican. 
The Twiss Libel Case. An Oriental Roger. The Completion of St. Paul's, 
Protection of Pacific Islanders. 


The Home Secretary in the Eleventh Century. 
Fires. Faults of Vision in Turner aud Mulready, 


Du Saulle on Persecution- 

The Life and Reign of Edward I. 
Macdonell’s Survey of Political Boo 

s of Poli momy. 

Out of Her Sphere. German 


CONTENTS OF No. 854, MARCH 9, 1872: 


Prince Bismarck and the School Question—The House of Lords and the Public 
Business—The Attack on the Education Act—' Tichborne Case—Mr. Goldwin 
Smith on English Institutions—France—Mr. Loweand the Income-Tax Depu- 
tation— Legal Education. ‘ 

The Story of the Tichborne Case—Newspaper Decorum—The Catholic Movement in 
Bavaria—Imperialism Whitewashed—Infant Life Protection—Recruiting—The 
Debates in the Swiss Sédnderath—The Ecclesiastical Courts Bill. 

Frossard’s Corps in the Late War—History for the Young—Gray’s Birds of the West 
of Scotland—Sala’s Papers Humorous and Pathetic—Ratis Raving—O’Shaugh- 


nesey’s Lays of France— ’s Gothic Revival—The Choice of a Dwelling— 
A Woman’s Faith. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T,ONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1872 — 


LIJAH WALTON’S ENTIRE COLLECTION of OIL 


and WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS, now ON VIEW, at his GALLERY, 
Street, Westminster.—Admission,1s. Open Daily front 
ive. 


DekE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 


XHAIBITION of PICTURDS (including CHRISTIAN MARTYRS.” “ MONAS- 
OF CHRISTIANITY,” FRANCESCA DE RIMINI"). ‘Ven to 
1xX.—. 13. 


ABRT-UNION of LONDON.—Subscription, One Guinea.— 

5 ng, 
numerous valuabl Prizes; the chief of which iv the Life-sine i 
NYMPH, for which the Sculptor, Mr. Birch, received £600. The Prints are now ready. 


444 W. Strand, February 1, 1872. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.—tTwelve 

Scholarships, May 1872—viz., Six Junior Scholarships, £40 for Three Years; Two 

Senior Scholarships, £50 for Three Years ; Two Senior and ‘two Junior, £20 for Two Nears. 
Full information given by the Seonetary, The College, Cheltenham. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, March 1872.—THIRTEEN 
sc 


SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £30 to £15 a year, besides acertain t 
of PREE ‘ADMISSIONS be competed for early in June next. 


These Scholarships arc open to Members of the School and others ‘disti ; 

will be offered for proficiency im Mathematies, and One is limited 
fan ot Candidates from Twelve to Sixteen. 

2 J 1 may be ob d on application to Mr. SELLICK, the College, Marl- 
rough. 


RADLEY —ST. PETER’S COLLEGE.—TW0 ENTRANCE 


SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 annum for Four years, open to Boys who were nutter 
1, 1872, w! be tilled up on April 2.—Apply to the WARUEN or the 


B 

RENITY COLLEGE, Eastbourne—An EXAMINATION 
will be held, on May 8, for TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, worth £20 year, for Two Yea 
to a Boarder ; open only to Boys not already Pupils of the College —A 


ddress, Rev. J. R. Woon’ 


tt Deutsche Blitter. Kine Monatschrift fiir Staat, Kirche und social: 
. Herausyegeben von Dr. G. Fiillner. Gotha: Perthes. London : 
Williams & Norgate. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


The publication of the Saturpax Revrew takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trams, and copies may be obtained 
& the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly ‘all the back Numbers of the Sarorvay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 

tious relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


the SEASIDE. 


DOVER COLLEGE.—EDUCATION 
President—The Right Hon. Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 


Head-Master—Rev. WM. BELL, M.A., Scholar of Christ College, Cambridge. 
Mathematical Master—W.M. MADDEN, B.A. 17th Wrangler, Scholar of Queen's College, 
Cam! idge. 


TERMS :—Tuition Fees, fron Ten to Fifteen Guineas per Annum, according to age. No 
Charge for Boarders in Head-Master's House, £49, in addition to School Fees. 


PDevER COLLEGE.—The NEXT TERM begins April I1. 
THE HARTLEY INSTITUTION, 


Trustees—The_ CORPORA’ of Principal_FRANCIS T. 
BOND, M.D., B.A. Lond.—In the nent of General Literature and Science, CANDI- 
DATES are red for the Indian ppnecting College and all other Public Competitive 


Examinations. In the 
trained, both 


itectu 

ni ion nginesring Serviee ot India. In the Department 
of Preliminary Medical Education, SDUDENTS reeei 
‘or Prospectus, 


OLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon 
_ . (formerly Principal of the Elphinstone High School bay), Will continue, with the 


Assistance of a. Cam Man, to PUPILS for the Universities, Indian 
Service, Woolwich and ail Competitive and ‘References on 


. 
oF 
adness, 
lhorough Business Man. : 
‘Dinme’s 
LEWIS POCOCK 
| EDMD. E. ANTROBUS } “on. Secs. 
| 
| 
‘ 
~ 
| 
app : 
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OLKESTONE.—PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The Rev. A. L. HUSSEY, M.A.. Christ Church, Oxford, formerly a Master at Radley 

Gotlese. wit a ot REMOVE at Easter with his Pupils toa large house at FOLKESTONE, where 
more Boys.—Present Address, Peterley, Great Missenden. Bucks. 


Att ILKLEY.—Mr. ALGERNON FOGGO, M.A., of Christ’s 
Master of the Bradford Tigh School, will take 
Prepare fur the Public Schools.— Address. 


ead- 
TWELVE PRIVATE PUPILS, Boarders, to 
Moorlands, Ilkley, Yorkshire 


Me: A. D. CLARKE (B.A. Cambridge) and Mr. A. M. 


LIPSCOMB B. A. Oxon) receive veg ey NON-RESIDENT PUPILS for the 


various C and for the Universities. During the last three years 
Pupils have been p saeel for the Hllowins "Examinations : —Oxford (Final Schools and Ma- 
triculation); Cambridge (B.A. Exam. and Matriculation): Indian Telegraph Service, 


Engineering College, and Woods and Forests; Woolwich, Direct Commission, Diplomatic 
service, British es sate of Actuaries, Preliminary Law and Medicine.—For Terms, 

rences, &c., ons te A. D. CLARKE, 39 Torrington Square, W.C.,or to Mr. A. M. 
LIPSCOMB, 53 Bern: Streets ‘Russell Square, W.C. 


in GERMANY.—For Pro ectuses and Infor- 

mation respecting the SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEM tang = po by Professor 

RSCH, of Cannstatt, near Stuttgart troseenmnensed y Dr. McLeod, one of Her 

Chaplains). app apply to F. Horwoop, Esq.. 106 Paliereion ‘Buildings, Old Broad Street, 

who owe arrange for interviews with Professor H irsch, when he is in London, in April, 
pupils. 


OXFORD=A PHYSICIAN and M.A. will receive PUPILS 
.j—} of University or otherwise) requiring special care.—Address, J. B., Post 


L#Ssons in HINDUSTANT given by a GENTLEMAN. 
testimonials—Apply, A.. care of Mr. Williams, 8 Craven Road, Westbourne 


PpNpostanr .—An INDIAN OFFICER on Furlough wishes 
to READ SEROUS AMT in London and Brighton with Candidates for Indian Staff 


Corps, Civil Service, &c. He is a Interpreter, was Interpreter of his Regiment for 
nearly Five Years, and has on Hindustani Examining Committees. Terms very 
moderate.—Address, Capt. W. wcare of M Mr. Wakeling, the Royal Library, Brighton. 


HOME for INVALIDS or PERSONS INDISPOSED for 
HOUSEKEEPING._A MARRIED without Family, resident in 
fashionable inland Town, is able to receive an INVALID LADY or ;ENTLE) 11N. 
suffering from Rheumatic, Spinal, or Nervous ‘Atections: or requiring Medical ‘Supervision, 
but not insane. A large detached House and Gardens, with every 
@ Private Suite of A petmente, with separate Servants, and Cortiogns if required. ‘The entire 
be on a 


arrangements woul iberal cont ding remuneration expected. No 
other case recei time.—A’ . W. Cattell, Esq., Solicitor, 40 Bedford 
Row, W.C. 
AN ASSISTANT CLASSICAL MASTER will be required 
after Easter in a PREPARATORY SCHOOE, for Eton, — ply, with 
particulars, to Rev. E. St. JonN Parry, Tudor House, Durdham Down, B: 
March 12, 1872. 


ESTABLISHED 1868. 


PRINCIPALS of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES wishing to 
increase the number of their PUPILS should aavertiog in the leading BRITISH and 
FOREIGN JOURNALS, at a small cuties, through T. H. BRipGMAN, Educational Adver- 
tising Agent, 14 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

rences permitted to many Educationalists. 


[HE CONSERVATIVE LAND | SOCIETY (enrolled under 6 


| 


| 


| 


| WPESSRS." DAY & of 9 Great Winchester Stes 


London, and Commnensial Buildings, Manchester, are authorised to invite Subscription, 
for the remaining Shares in th 
ERGLODD AND PENPOMPREN SILVER LE AD 
MINING COMPANY, Limited. 
CAPITAL £30,000 IN 6,000 SHARES OF £5 EACH. 
Directors. 
Sir E. PEARSON, F.R.S., Wimbledon. 
WALTER L. ROGERS, Esgq.,3 Brick Court, Temple. 
ISRAEL ABRAHAMS, Esq., 51 Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, 
LOUIS EMANUEL, Esq., 77 Warwick Read, Maida Vale. 
W. H. MOLLETT, Esq., Pinner’s Hall, and the Baltic. 
Bankers. 
XN OVINCIAL OF EXGLARD, 
THE NATIONAL PR py ee Bishopsgate Street, B.c, 


Messrs. DAY & CO. offer the wundiie Shares i in this 3 Mine to the Public, with the 
guarantee of its worth, 

That the Reports of independent Inspectors acting in the interest of a Committee of 
Shareholders having no connexion with vendors or promotcrs, as is unfortunately too 
the case, have induced the Committee to subscribe part of the capital and the Dinas 
sppointed by them to associate their names with the undertaking. 

Messrs. DAY & CO. believe that seldom has a Mine been offered 80 cheaply in which the 
chances of immense Profits have been so great, whilst immediate large Returns are are apparently 
a matter of certainty 

Any intending Investor may have an order to inspect the Property. Full particulars, with 
of Messrs. JEHU HITCHINS, ABSOLOM FRANCIS, THOMAS L. and 

Hh C. F. ScuMipT, may be obtained at either of the above Otfives, and will be forwarded on 
ication. 


‘THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1933 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD OrriceE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Bankers. 
Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.; the NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
and the BANK OF ENGLAND. 


BRaNcHEs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Padres, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 
Kong. 


rrent Accounts are kept at the Head in on the Terms paiemeny with London Banker, 
inl Tnverest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100 
posits received fur fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
At5 percent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Billsissued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, freeo 
extracharge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases etfected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock ang 
s,and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized, 


Every other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 
transacted. 


J. THOMSON, Chairman, 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives only.) 
79 PALL MALL, 
In Fu oe £3,276 
Interest and "Dividends (being £4 8s. Od. per cent.) £137,731 


FURTHER Sues niTy.—A Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,900, The Expenses 
under 3 per cent, A Division of Protits will be made after June 30 next, . 


and 7 Wm. IV., 32, as ty), co ing 

with the United Land’ Com any. 
The TWENTIETH Y Inve: ital and Savings, Share and Deposit 
ments. Advances for Building Houses Present rate of Interest 5 per cent. 
annum on Shares, with participation of Profits above that rate, and 4 per cent. on the 
Deposit Department. No liability. Prompt Withdrawals when required. Pro- 


spectuses free to any part of 
_-CHARLES WIS GRUNEISEN. 
Offices_s3 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W. 


CAN CER HOSPITAL, Brompton, and 167 Piccadilly, London. 
Offices, 167 iecadilly (opposite Bond Street). 
The following FORM of LEGACY is 3 
“T give and bequeath unto the Treasurer for the time being of the Cancer Hospital, situate 
wards carrying on the charitable designs of the eaid Institution.” 


—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Ph De EDWARD LANE, M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on the 
into Richmond Park. 


GEORGE HUMPIIREYS, Actuary and Secretary, 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
25 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
of Capital subscribed, £600,000, on which has been paid up. 


EMCOME ° 
Amount to Policies in existence and outstanding Additions, upwards of ...... 
‘he Ten uinquennial Division rotits, June 1875. 
CHARLES McCABE, Secretary, 


PHenix FIRE OF 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 178, 


Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


RIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. — min endeavour is 


made to render this Hotel Lounatite tte 3 ute. Spacious Coffee Room for 
Ladies and Sea-Water Servi the Communications to The 
MANAGER, Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


WELBY PUGIN’S GOTHIC FURNITURE.—Furniture 

aa to that supplied to the Ge Granville woul, 2 from the designs of E. Welby Pugin, 

pn. 3f be obtained on application to the Manager of the South-Eastern Works, St. Lawrence, 
-B.—Estimates given for furnishing houses complete in the Gothic style. 


WANTED to PURCHASE some OLD ARTIFICIAL 
thee in wil be ent Donkin 5 Chilworth 
ORSE.— Powerful BROUGHAM HORSE WANTED, for 


Trade use.—Address, W. J. H.,6 Canonbury Grove, London, N 
RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 


DRESSE Dostened tel Dies Engraved as Gem: 

RAISED, RUSTIC GROTE SQUE, MONOGRAM: artistically de- 
signed for any combination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour 
Relief. and brilliantly [lluminated in Gold, Silver, and Colours, in the highest Style of Art. 

CARD-PLATE elegantly engraved, and 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 

At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


MECHTs W WEDDING PRESENTS consist of DRESSING 
Dressing Bags, Work Boxes and Bags, Writing Cases, Jewel Cases. Modinval. 
Mounted Table’ Sets in wood and gilt, Albums, Tea Trays. Chest: 


and 
Caddies, Portable Writing Cases, and Despatch Boxes; also an infinite variety of Novelties to 
—— 12 Regent Street, W. Catalogues post free. Mr. incur or Son attends 
personally 


“ They come as a boon and blessing 
The Pickwick. the Owl, and the Winey Pen.” 
1, 000 NEWSPAPERS recommend Som, For t their names 
see “ Graphic,” January 13, 1872.—The Si :“ The Phaeton Pen creates 
both wonder and ‘Jelight."-So id by every Stationer in the’ World. Sample box by post, Is. ld. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 Blair Street, Edinburgh. 


HE ASTRON OMER-ROYAL Reported to the Admiralty 
13, 1870), on 40 Chronometers eptered for annual competition, “ M. F. DENT 
the fi we have ever had on trial F. DENT, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock 
the Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS. 
SPECIAL 


MACHINE- MADE PRODUCTIONS. 
18-CARAT GOLD and GEM 
ENGLISH LEVER WATCHES an CLOCKS. 
Quality of of Gold old guaranteed Invoice. 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price” List post- 
free for Two Stamps. 
MR. STREETER, 37 CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, W. 


MR, STREETER, JEWELLER and DIAMOND MER- 
CHANT, 7 CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET. LONDON, W. 
BURLINGTON STEAM WORKS, SAVILLE ROW. 


Be DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Ro oval Exchange, 
London. WATCH, CLOCK, and CHRONOMETER Mt MARE RS to to Her Majesty, 
ince of Wales, and H4. M. the Emperor of the Great 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 
10LD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, S.W, 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. 


(THE NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Chairman—EDWARD 8. GORDON, Esq., Q.C., 


The THIRTIETH ANNUAL REPORT and ACCOUNTS, with Form of Proposal, Rais 
&c., may be had on application. 


JOHN M. M’CANDLISH, Manager. 
WILLIAM PORTEOUS, Secretary in London. 


EDINBURGH—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LONDON-3 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


D£ATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, with the consequett 
LOSS of TIME and MONEY, provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Against Accidents of all kinds. 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. insures £1,000 at Death, or an allowance at the rate 
of £6 per Week for Injury. 
OrFices : 64 CORNHILL and 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 PER CENT- 
CEYLON COMPANY, Limited. 


The Directors are prepared to issne DEBENTURES, to replace others falling due, vit- 
for One Year, at 5 per cent.; for Three Years, at 5} per cent. ; and for Five Years, at 6 perceat. 
per annum; also for longer periods, on Terms to be ascertained at the Office of te 
Company. R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


To CAPITALISTS and INVESTORS 


'DENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CEN 
Read SHARP’: 3. INVESTMEN = CIRCULAR (post free). 
The MARCH Number ready. 12 page EES, 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS INV STorRs, 
will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable G 52.) 
Messrs. SHARP & CO.,Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established? 


MPORTANT to INVESTORS in BRITISH and F OREIGN 
MINES, RAILWAY STOCKS, and fen ions. Divi List 
at the rate of 5, 10, and 15 Per cent. Consult Mr. JOHN B. REYNOLDS'S SPECIAL Oe 
of INVESTMENTS, sent free by post on ap lication to Join iN B. Sanne DS, Stock an Rails? 
Dealer, 70 and 71 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. Holders of Crand Trunk PA 
oi Canada, Midiand and South Eastern Deferred Railwa as well as interest 
the rich Mining district of St. Agnes, Cornwall, sho all means have 


